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T° ALL EDUCATIONISTS INTERESTED IN SECURING 
THE MOST PROGRESSIVE AIDS: GREETING ! 


THE NEW 


Geography Departure 


CHARBLES F. KING 


In his geographical readers is 
most successful in the 
schoolroom. 


BcoK First: 
HOME AND SCHOOL. 
By mail, 58 cenis. 
Book SECOND: 
This Continent of Ours. 
By mail, 83 cents 


Others in preparation. 


If in search of 


POPULAR BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


we trust that our extensive list 
will not be overlooked. Complete 
catalogs sent free. 


FOR 
Supplementary Reading 
JANE ANDREWS’ 


Seven Little Sisters. 
Seven Little Sisters 
their Sisterhood. 
Ten Boys from Long Ago to 
Now. 
Stories Mother Nature Told. 
Each by mail, 55 cents. 


Prove 


BLAISDELL’S 


Popular Physiologies 


REVISED 

By Mrs. Mary H. Hunt (the pop- 

ular and efficient President of 

the Department of Scientific 

Temperance Instruction of the 
W. C. T. U.) 


Physiology for Little Folks 


NOW READY 
Price 30 cts. (Former title, CHILD’s 
BOoK oF HEALTH ) The revis- 
ion of the other two books of the 
series is preparing. 


ji OVER vont’ VOLUMES) 
— IN — 
LEE and SHEPPARD'S 
Popular Hand-book Series 


Price, by nail, 50 cts. each, 
Camplete catalog free. 


Hand-book of Conversation 


— COMPRISING — 

Dr. Peabody’s Address to 
Young Ladies. 

Francis Trench Lecture to 

Young Ladies. 

A Word to the Wise, by Parry 
Gwynne. 

Mistakes and Improprieties 
of Speaking, Writing, and 
Punctuation Corrected. 

This little book, one of Lee and 

Shepard’s Hand books, should be 

read by every young lady in our 

land. At the request of an emi- 
nent teacher inthe largest Normal 

School in Mass.. we have made 

ready a paper buund edition for 25 

cents; same contents as the cloth 

for 50 cents, sent by mail. 


BOOKS of VALUE 


FOR ALL ENGAGED IN. 
Educational Work. 


Containing 5 Vols. 


His 


By Mrs. MARY MANN. 


Lectures, Reports, and 
Miscellanies 

Edited by his son, 
GEO. COMBE MANN. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $12.50; $2.50 per 
vol. net. Any volume sold sep- 
arately. By mail, $2 75. 


FOR 
Practical Suggestions 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY, 
Methods and Aids In Geography 


By CuAs. F. KING, 
author of 


Geographical Readers 
By mail, $1.76. 


ANOTHER N UCGCET 
Chancellor W. H. Payne’s 


TRANSLATION OF 
Compayre’s Elements 
of Psychology 


By mail, $1.10. 


For further information in relation to our excellent and extensive list, address 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St. Boston 


VoL. I. (B.C. 55 -A.D. 1509.) With 173 
illustrations. Crown 8vo ; price, $1.20. 


ATHENUM :— “ A work distinguished by ac- 
curacy and clearness of statement, sobriety of 
judgment, and a due sense of historical propor- 
tion, The story is told in a bright and 
pleasing manner; the style is easy and simple; 
and the illustrations with which the book is 
abundantly supplied are excellently chosen and 
executed, and throw much light on the history of 
the times to which they belong. . . . Prof. 
Gardiner will lead his students to think—a thing 
most necessary for students, especially, perhaps, 
students of history.” 


ACADEMY:—‘‘ What was wanted was an 
altogether new School History, written through- 
out in the modern spirit. The vacant place has 
not hitherto been filled, and Mr. Gardiner there- 
fore has the field before him. We venture to 
prophesy that he will enter into possession of it. 

F We have, in this book, the course of 
events narrated with perfect clearness, the 


affected events, and social conditions briefly 
summar zed. Every advantage has been taken of 
mechaaical aids to achieve the supreme object of 
tucidity. The illustrations would of 
Ibemselves suffice to rank the book in a class 
by itself.” 


From the Earliest Times to 18865. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., LE.D., 
Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford, etc.; Author of “The History of England from the Accession 
of Fames I. to 1642,” “ History of the Great Civil War,’ etc. 


VoL. II. (1509 — 1689.) With 96 illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo; price, $1.20. 
[ Just published. 


VoL. III. (1689 1885.) Ln preparation. 
When complete, the work will also be issued in a single volume. 


JouRNAL OF EDUCATION : —“‘ Speaking from 
the point of view most proper to the ournal of 
Education, we may say that this book appears to 
to us to be of the highest possible merit as a 
Student's History of England. The reviewer has 
watched a class of forty boys as yc ung as twelve 
and thirteen years of age, while passages from it 
have been read to them, listen with riveted atten- 
tion; and, what is at least equally important, 
their answers afterwards have shown that the 
manrer of telling the story, while charming, was 
so lifelike and intelligible that they fully grasped 


characters of great men described so far as they | 


the matter.” 


| Critic: — “If we do not greatly mistake, this 
| History of England will supplant all others used 
| as text-books in schools and colleges. The name 
‘ofthe author . . would prepossess anyone 
| in its favor, and a perusal of its pages only accen- 
jtuates the feeling that here at last we have an 
| accurate, succinct, and entertaining book, fit for 
schools as well as for the general reader. ‘ 
| The illustrations, a notable feature, . . . are 
not the old-fashioned and hackneyed ones to be 
found in most so-called illustrated histories; 
they are illustrative of the text and 
| afford an excellent study in the manners of 
‘the times” 


Text-Books to any address on application. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will send their classified Catalogue of School and Coll: ge 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 


16mo0, 58 pages. 


CATALOGUE of RARE BOOKS on PEDAGOGY, 


To which is appended a list of 


300 Standard Works on Teaching. 


Sent Free to any Address. 


THE BEST SERIES OF READERS EVER MADE 


—- IS THE —— 


NEW MODEL SERIES OF READERS. 


. 1st. They contain the latest and best edu- | 
I have in stock some 15,000 different books and pamphlets on Pedagogy, the collection | .ational iatiees. 

for fifteen years of nearly everything on the subject offered for sale by catalogue in this} 2d. The First, Second, and Third Readers 
country and Europe. These books are card-catalogued both by author and subject, and the 

time may come when I shall feel like undertaking the printing of a complete Catalogue. oacelieat “opportunities or converiatiie ‘l 


Meantime I here give a list of a few of the rare books most frequently called for, which I | pyercises, 


Try them. Buy one set for your school. 
Sent postage or express paid, on receipt of 


$2.25. There are four books in the series: 
NEW MODEL FIRST READER, . . 32 cts. 
New MoDEL SECOND READER, . 37 Cts. 
New Mopev THIRD READER, . 58 cts. 


MopeL FourTH READER (which is 


the Fourth and Fifth combined), 96 cts. 


have now on hand. Many books are named here that can be picked up only when a library 


is disbursed. All of these named have recognized value. 


4th. They are beautifully bound. 


Address 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 307--309 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 
These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ualities oO erfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
pudite anit private schools throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


orks. Camden, N. J. 


SNOXIG 


vay 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


YOU REALIZE 


The Annoyance and Vexation that You will be Free From by Using 


DIXON’S 


THEY SHARPEN EASILY, 


THE LEADS ARE TOUGH AND SMOOTH, 
AND IN THE LONG RUN THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST YOU CAN USE. 


If you are not already familiar with their merits, mention “Journal of 
Education” and send 16 cts. in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . . Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXITI.—WNo, 19, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mr MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


accepted. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 
The Special Food for Brain and WNerres. 


y’s formula (in his “ Prize Essay ” to the 
ed by leading physicians as the 


Prepared according to Prof. Perc 


i i wied 
_American Medical Association) is pene is of elements 


most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discov i ) 
sustain mental and physical powers, strengthen the intellect, impart & 
menial labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. lt is invaluable to students, and =, in soars Arana 
workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the bodily and mental deve — ~ = — 
It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The exact formula is on : 
New YorRK. 


Pamphlet with testimonial; free. 
° 
See that this signature is printed on the label: (@™~ 


Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (4), 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights. Porcelain ond Glass Ware, etc.) 


Ga Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all neu chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


ab 


Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete, Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. ' Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y 


Ca BELLS. 


For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute should be 
MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 to $500 cach. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock. 


CAS AND GCAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
WW Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
3 CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


School House, 


Church and Hall 


VENTILATION 


which we maintain is the process of removing vitiated ai: 
and supplying fresh air (which may be warm or cool, as de 
sired) in its stead. 

Our twenty years’ experience enables us to do the above ip 
a practical manner. and we guarante~ al! our work to 8 itisty 
the most exacting demands of the MASSACHUSETTS 


DISTRICT POLICE. Cases where other wheels hav: 
proved abortive receive our special attention. 


THE BARNEY VENTILATING FAN CO,, 


Ventilating Engineers and Contractors, 


70 Pearl St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
J, E. BARNEY, Manager, eow 


Face View, 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and | i 
CHEMICAL 4 

APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


JOSEPH G! LLOTTS rege Numbers, 303, 404, 
, 391, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. by att DEALers throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 


1891 Modets. 4 Styles. 
$85.00. 


[9939 


OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


> Ve 


THE 


dos, 


Log 
“au 


Mannfactured by 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS C0., Boston, Mass. 


How can you teach loyalty 
to our flag so well as to 
have it flying over your 
school houses? 


Send for our flag catalogue, G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hail, Boston, Mass. 
We sell the best for the lowest price. U. 
S Government Bunting Flags we mean. 


9 TREMont St. 


ThE Bigin Typewriter. 


The invention of an expert in the Elgin Watch Works. 
BUCKEYE 


BELL FOUNDRY 


A useful as well as inetroctive and entertaining instru. 


nent, requiring no previous knowledge of typewriti 
to operate perfectly. Mailed on receipt of price agente Schools 
wanted, Circulars free WARRANTED Cated arms, ete. FULL 
NOVELTY TYPEWRITER Co., Oswego, N. VANDUZEN sent Free. 


KINDERGARTEN 


PAYS 


To be cautious in the choice of medi. 
cines. Many are injured by trying ex- 
periments with compounds purporting 
to be blood-purifiers, the principal 
recommendation of which would seem 
to be their ‘‘cheapness.” Being made 
up of worthless, though not always 
harmless, ingredients, they may well 
be “‘cheap;’’ but, in the end, they are 
dear. The most reliable medicines are 
costly, and can be retailed at mod- 
erate prices, only when the manufactur. 
ing chemist handles the raw materials 
in large quantities. It is economy, 
therefore, 


To Use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the valuable components 
of which are imported, wholesale, by the 
J.C. Ayer Co. from the regions where these 
articles are richest in medicinal properties. 

“It is a wonder to me that any other 
than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a show in the 
market. If people consulted their own in- 
terest, they would never use any other; for 
it is not only the best, but, on account of its 
concentrated strength and purity, it is the 
most economical.”’ —James F. Duffy, Drug- 
gist, Washington st., Providence, R. I. 

Dr. A. L. Almond, Druggist, Liberty, Va., 
writes: ‘‘Leading physicians in this city 
prescribe 


Sarsaparilla. I have sold it for eighteen 
years, and have the highest regard for its 
healing qualities.” 

“Although the formula is known to the 
trade, there can be no successful imitation 
of Ayer’s Sarsapariila. Without having the 
enormous facilities of the J. C. Ayer Co., it is 
impossible for other parties to put together 
such valuable ingredients, at the low cost 
of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


It stands at the head of all similar prepara- 
tions.”"—Mark A. Jones,50 years a druggist, 
60 Cambridge st., E. Cambridge, Mass. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six botties, $5. 


Cures others, willcure you 


The Sinclair, 


Bethlehem, White Mts., N. H. 


J A. DURGIN. DURGIN & CO., 


D. W. HARRINGTON, 
W. MoAULIFF, Proprietors. 


Enlarged Since I ast Season. 

Rates for members of the American Institute of 
Instruction during the annual meeting in July: Two 
persons occupying one room, — gentlemen, $2.00 per 
day; ladies. $1 75 per day. 

One person occupying room alone, $3 00 per day. 

Reduced livery rates to all points. 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 
Onder the management of Mr. URIAH WELCH of 
New York City, will open for the season early in 
June, and continue open until late in September. 
This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
est, aud is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From many of its rooms,— as well as from its owo 
magnificent private park. opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 


All communications relating to the International 
(rrier to May Ist) should be addressed to URIAH 
WELCH, 51H AVENUR HoTeL, New YORK UITY; 
after that, to NIAGARA Fa.us, N. Y, 


A SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Worth $50.000, admirably located. in excellent con- 
diti, every way adapted te use as a fist class 
boarding and day school with ac*ommo tat ons for 
one hundred pupils, may be secured hy the rig’t 
man or woman. in perpeiaal lease, without rent cf 
taxes.— except to furnish, keep insured and in _ 
repair. For full 4 ticulars appl immediately 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Ed 
8 Somerset Street. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 


Tn one of the leading cities of the South. fully equip 
ped and firmly established; in full and successful 
operation (with some 180 pupils in attendance, aD 
& gross annual income of some $16,000; building 
rented; furnitures and fixtures for sale for less 
than half their value and the good will of the schovl, 
at a fair estimate. These are the facts. Now. & 
Principal is wanted, an accomplished lady and edu- 
cator, or an ab'e professor and his wife, to take 
charge of this Seminary. The present lady Prin- 
cipal for eight years must leave in June on account 
of ill healtn. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Born. 


Prises 
Semple free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’wsy, N- 
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Vol. XXXII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 7, 1891. 


No. 19. 


Journal of Education. 


A WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 ta advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


HIS MOTHER'S SONGS. 


Beneath the hot midsummer sun 
The men bad marched all day, 

And now beside a rippling stream 
Upon the gras they lay. 


Tiring of games and idle jeste, 
As swept the hours along, 

They called to one who mused apart, 
** Come, friend, give us a song.”’ 


** I fear I cannot please,’’ he said; 
** The only songs I know 

Are those my mother used to sing 
For me long years ago.’’ 


** Sing one of those,’’ a rough voice cried, 
** There’s none but true men here; 

To every mother’s son of us 
A mother’s songs are dear.’’ 


Then sweetly rose the singer's voice 
Amid unwonted calm, 

© Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 


" And shall I fear to own His cause,"’— 
The very stream was stilled, 

And hearts that never throbbed with fear 
With tender thoughts were filled. 


Ended the song; the singer said, 
As to his feet he rose, 

** Thanks to you all, my friends; good night ; 
God grant us sweet repose.”’ 


** Sing us one more,’’ the captain begged ; 
The soldier bent his head, 

Then glancing round, with smiling lips, 
** You'll join with me,’’ he said. 


** We'll sing this old familiar air, 
Sweet as the bugle call, 

‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fail.’’’ 


Ab! wondrous was the old tune’s spell 
As on the singer sang ; 

Man after man fell into line, 
And loud the voices rang. 


The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Nanght but the stream is heard ; 
Bat ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old hymns are stirred. 


And up from many a bearded lip, 
Ia whispers soft and low, 
Rises the prayer the mother taught 
The boy long years ago. ANON. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hewry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: Let pupils, if pos- 
sible, find their own errors. 

P. T. Barnom: To do right and to be generous are 
not simply virtues ; they are tonics. 

Byron Groce, Boston: Books should farnish the 
materials, models, and inclination for composition work. 

Pain. H. M. Smart, Norway, Me.: Memory training 
does not mean forcing a pupil to do that of which he has 
no conception. 

W. A. Hovapon, St. Louis, Mo.: Teachers who are 
considered as superior in other branches, obtain the best 
results in teaching music. 

Pror. Jesse Macy, State College, Grinnell, Ia.: 
Books are useful as they stimulate and guide observation 
and assist in interpretation. 

Miss Etten Hype, Principal State Normal School, 
Framingham, Mass.: To work on principle is to work 
intelligently. Any other work is desultory. 


J. H. Tarry, Long Island City, N. Y.: A really pro- 


gressive civilization, such as ours, demands and prompts 
us to centralize every element which tends to its onward 
march. 


J. M. Berkey, Superintendent Somerset County, Penn. : 
The earnest, intelligent work of the faithful teacher, sus- 
tained by all the forces necessary to make his work effec- 
tive, must be the basis of better schools. 


Watpo Emerson: Something is wanting to 
science until it has been humanized. The table of loga- 
rithms is one thing, and the vital part it plays in botany, 
music, optics, and architecture, another. 


Crannina Forsom, Superintendent of Schools, Dover, 
N. H.: With a variety of textbooks, the pupil learns how 
to study ; the teacher learns how to teach. It is no longer 
possible to assign certain pages to be learned and to 
accept as a recitation the parrot-like repetition of words. 


E. W. Vicksburg, Miss : Employ 
teachers, hold them responsible for results, and throw 
them on their own resourses as to ways, letting them 
always feel that they have a hearty friend and ready 
helper in the superintendent when they need advice or 


_ encouragement. 


Surr Davip W. Hartan, Wilmington, Del.: The 
principal purposes of marking are that the pupils may 
know how their teacher thinks they are succeeding in 
school work, that parents may be informed of the teach- 
er’s opinion of the pupil’s progress, and that there may 
be a written record from which, entirely or in part, to 
determine whom to promote. 


WORDSWORTH’S IDEA OF IMAGINATION. 


BY DANA MATTHEWS. 


It is with peculiar interest that one reads the follow- 
ing lines found in the preface to the edition of Words- 
worth’s poems published in 1815: “ Imagination, in the 
sense of the word as giving title to a class of the follow- 
ing poems, has no reference to images that are merely a 
faithful copy, existing in the mind, of absent external 
objects ; but is a word of higher import, denoting opera- 
tions of the mind upon those objects, and processes of 
creation or of composition, governed by certain fixed 
laws.” 

Most of us have a different idea of art. To us the 
picture or landscape which resembles most closely the ob- 
ject it represents is the highest artistic effurt. Here, 
however, Wordsworth emphatically commits himself to 
the theory that art and Nature are entirely distinct. He 
maintains that the picture, in so far as it deceives the 
eye, is not a work of art. 

We remember the story of the two painters who vied 
with each other in their skill. One painted a basket of 
grapes so natural that the birds came and pecked at it ; 
the other painted a curtain with such naturalness that 
even the eye of the painter was deceived, and he asked 
to have the curtain pulled aside that the picture might be 
disclosed. These, then, in so far as they deceived the 
eye, were not works of art. We cannot refrain from 
the question, however, “ Why is it not artistic to imitate 
Nature?” 

A painter who executes a likeness which resembles 
perfectly the image of the man at the time he posed, has, 
by Wordsworth’s definition, failed in his purpose. Let 
us see how Wordsworth would explain the deficiency. 
The painter has before him, life, which he cannot put 
upon canvas, but he possesses the soul of an artist, and 
through this he is enabled to create a likeness which will 
be more perfect than the expression of any one moment 
could be. He, through his imagination, will paint a por- 
trait which will represent, not the likeness alone, but all 
that is best in the character besides. The portrait will 
then be the idealism of the artist, expressed upon the 


canvas. He has created, and not imitated. 


At the Eden Musée in New York there are images in 
wax so lifelike that few strangers visit there without 
being deceived. ‘Are these the highest works of art?” 
Wordsworth would ask. Here the distinction can be 
clearly drawn. The images are true to nature, but lack 
imagination. The artist’s soul is absent, and the maker 
of these images presents simply what a mirror might re- 
flect. So with the landscape. We never saw a land- 
scape which Nature composed after the “desires of the 
soul,” as Bacon expressed it, but the painter, through his 
imagination, sees the relations of these things to his pas- 
sions and emotions, and puts into bis painting the beauty 
of nature and of life, brought into accord with his inward 
wishes. 

Titian was pre-eminent among artists for his power to 
look through the image and discover what was beyond. 
In the gallery of the Louvre there is one of his paint- 
ings, a portrait of a young man, which even to-day ap- 
peals to us as it did to Titian. It is infinitely more 
perfect than the young man ever was in any one moment 
of his life, for it displays his inward character, his emo- 
tio's and his passions. The portrait is the man inter- 
preted. 

Each moment a person’s face assumes a different 
aspect. At one time it shows perplexity; at another, 
joy; at another, displeasure. The expression of avy one 
moment is not indicative of the expression of the next, 
so it remains to the imagination of the painter to show 
him, not as he ever looks, but as he really looks all the 
time. 

This seems to be Wordsworth’s conception of the value 
of imagination, and it contains much food for reflection. 
Imagination is the pivot on which the distinction between 
artistic and inartistic efforts turns, yet how few of us 
have considered its vast importance. Of imagination it- 
self, Wordsworth says, in another place : 


minion,—the Soul may fall away from it, not being able 
to sustain its grandeur; but, if once felt and acknowl- 
edged, by no act of any other faculty of the mind can it 
be relaxed, impaired or diminished.” 

Can we afford to neglect the cultivation of this faculty, 
when it bears such an intimate relation to all that is 
noble and best in our lives? 


C. C. C.; or, PAIDAGOGOS’ VACATION. 


BY E. 8. T.. NEW YORK CITY. 


The summer term was ended. By another week the 
pupils of the Westbridge High School would be scattered, 
some to the seashore and some to the mountains, while 
some, also, would remain at home. 

Paidagogos was a little sad, as he went to his room 
that night For a month or more he had been planning 
how he might pass his vacation, but this had been his 
first year of teaching, and his purse was shallow ; what- 
ever he proposed to himself was beyond his means. 
Once more he went over the various plans, and reluctant- 
ly gave them up one by one. He had jast laid the last 
aside, when something entirely new was proposed which 
pleased him more than all the rest. 

While Paidagogos had been making plans for his own 
vacation, the fathers of several of his pupils had been 
asking, “* What shall we do with our boys?’’ They did 
not purpose to spend the summer away from home, but 
wished to remova their sons from the influences of the 
street and give them a rational and healthful vacation. 

Why not let them camp out? There are quite a num- 
ber of ponds within a few miles of Westbridge where 
they could have good boating and fishing. 

The boys were delighted with the idea, and at once 
organized a club,—“The Crescent Camping Clab.” 
The only objection came from the mothers. ‘Can five 
fifteen-year-old boys be trusted alone with a boat?” The 


fathers thought they could, but to set at rest the mothers’ 


“* The Imagination is conscious of an indestructible do- © 
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by a man. 


Mr. Walker remembered to have heard Paidagogos 
say that he had often camped out when a boy; if he 
could go, all would be well. The ‘boys all liked him ; out 


of school the ten years’ difference in their ages vanished, 
he took part in their sports and was a boy among boys. 

“ He told me that he had made no definite plans for 
the summer,” said Mr. Hall. “I will call on him to- 
night and ask him to go with the boys.” 

Thus it was that, just as Paidagogos had laid aside his 
last plan, Mr. Hall was shown into his room. The plavs 
of the C. C. C. were soon told and the invitation given. 
Paidagogos now saw the opportunity he had so often 
wished fer in the routine of school work, to have the boys 
see and study Nature as a whole, and not bit by bit as 
she can be brought into the classroom. He needed no 
time to consider the matter, he would accept. 

Within a week the C. C. C., of which Paidagogos had 
been elected an honorary member, was at Pine Camp on 
the shore of Chaugog Pond. 

Chaugog is a beautiful sheet of water about half a mile 
wide and two miles long, extending nearly north and 
eouth. The northern end is surrounded:by low hills, 
thickly wooded down to the very edge of the smooth 
water in which every detail is mirrored. Upon the 
western side rises Chaugog Mountain, with its steep eliffs 
laid bare by a land-slide in the not distant past ; and be- 
yond, to the south, are the “ Point” and the “ Island.” 


The spot selected for the camp was an opening in the 
woods on the east side, just north of a knoll covered with 
tall pines. The opening is about forty feet long slightly 
inclined towards the pond, and thirty feet wide. On 
each side, at the water’s edge, is a large tree,—maple and 
chestnut; their branches meeting overhead, forming a 
frame for two pictures,—that from the camp, of water, 
hills and sky; that from the pond of the camp itself. 

The camp consisted of a nine-by-twelve tent, with a 
floor, placed nearly in the middle of the opening; in 
thie, wrapped in blankets, the boys slept as soundly as 
they ever did in their beds at home. Between tent and 
pond they raised a flag-staff from which floated the club 
flag—a pennant of white bunting having upon one side a 
star and crescent in blue, and upon the other C. C. C. in 
red. A smaller tent held their spare clothing and food 
supplies. A little to one side a stove was improvised 
from stones and an old range top, and protected from 
rain by a equare of canvas hung between four trees. 

“ Who will cook ?”’ the mothers had asked, and each 
laughed to think what poor work her boy would make 
Could they but have tasted one of those breakfasts like 


the following : — 
Menu. 


Raspberries, 
(Fresh from the vines. ) 
Mush and Milk. 
Fish. 
Saratoga Potatoes. Hoe Cake. 
Coffee. 


they would have seen that a boy, by only casual visits to 
the kitchen, can learn many useful things. 

Who cooked? Each in turn, one day at atime. Milk, 
butter and eggs were brought from a neighboring farm- 
house; “the janitor’ attended to the airing of the 
blankets and the cleaning up of the tent and lawn and 
kept the water-jug filled. Every one’s duties had been 
assigned before leaving town; they were written upon a 
large card which was posted in the sleeping tent. 

At night they built a roaring fire of logs and gathered 
about it to tell stories and to sing student songs to the 
accompaniment of banjo and violin. At times when the 
sky was clear, Paidagogos directed their attention to the 
more brilliant and striking constellations,—pointing out 
the component stars,—and showing how the ancients 
clothed them with the forms of men and beasts; and 
many a tale of the old heroes became for his pupils al- 
most a thing of reality, as they lay there beside the 
camp-fire gazing up at the bright stars. 

Jn addition to his camp daties, each boy had some in- 
dividual employment. Billy, the youngest, had not been 
many days in camp before he had made a net, and was 
seen wading along the shore “lizarding,” as he called it. 
He soon had several jars and cans filled with wriggling, 
squirming things. Albert had brought a supply of large- 


mouthed bottles with ground stoppers, in which he pre- 
served in alcohol the finest specimens of fish, turtles, 
frogs, etc., chosen from Billy’s aquaria. 

These specimens were the subjects of many talks by 
Paidagogos, one of which, upon the metamorphosis of 
the frog, led Albert to make a collection, as complete as 
possible, illustrating that phenomenon. Jobn and How- 
ard had a great love for books, and very often they 
were seep, either stretched upon the grass close to Paida- 
gogos, readiog, or rowing off to some shady cove to 
enjoy a quiet hour with a book. Frank, also, loved to 
read, but on account of a serious illness books has been 
denied him ; bis greatest pleasure was to paddle about ip 
the boat, using only one oar. 

Every day and about every hour Paidagogos found the 
opportunities he had hoped for to guide them to a true 
study of Nature, written upon avery drop of water in old 
Chaugog, and upon every pebble on its shore, every 
flower-petal and every star-ray. Perhaps as they walked 
along, their eyes growing ever more watchful, would dis- 
cover some new plant or rock; a bright butterfly would 
flit across their path; a bird, lighting upon a swaying 
branch would carol forth its joyous song; or Billy’s net 
would bring up some new form of life from the water 
As each new object presented itself many questions were 
asked, to answer which needed careful observation. 
Hardly a plant grew within a mile of Chaugog whose lo- 
cation and method of growth were not studied; the 
flower was analyzed to ascertain its name, and a speci- 
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men was put in press to be mounted later and to form, 
with Albert's preserved animals and the minerals and in- 
sects collected by the Club, the beginnings of « museum 
of natural history. 

At first the boys objected to using the scientific names, 
thinking the common ones sufficient. Paidagogos showed 
them how a name common at one place is wholly un- 
known at another; and how, too, if they would but apply 
their knowledge of Latin and Greek, the longest and 
most unpromising scientific names would yield interest- 
ing hints of the life-history of the plant or animal. So 
the days sped, and when the time came to break camp, 
they felt regret that their vacation had ended. 

The days thus spent were not without their effect 
upon the school-days which followed. The bronzed 
hands and faces indicated a physical strength which greatly 
assisted their minds. In suggesting subjects for com- 
positions, too, their summer's experiences were a direct 
help. No longer do these boys hand Paidagogos slightly 
changed extracts from the Encyclopedia comparing Julius 
Cesar and Napoleon Bonaparte, or defending the execu- 
tion of Charles I., as original compositions. They have 
their own sources to draw from. 


Paidagogos, too, found a subject for a “ composition ” 


which he now hands to his fellow teachers and their 


ROMAN ORNAMENT.—(V.) 

BY LUCY A. FITCH, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, y, y. 
Love of show rather than love of beauty gave rise to 

Roman art. The ruling ideas of the Roman nation were 
war, conquest, and government, and the achievements 
left neither room nor taste for cultivation of the fine arts, 
They even regarded love for the arts as effeminate, and it 
was not until Greece was conquered and became a Roman 
province, in 146 B. C., that Rome became desirous of 
emulating her example in the cultivation of the arts. Jt 
is a high tribute to the power of Greek culture that it was 
able to inspire in the brutal and course nature of the 
Romans a desire for refinements which they had before 
despised. 
Roman art may be said to date from the conquest of 
Greece, in 146 B. C to 330 A. D., when the capital was 
removed from Rome to Constantinople. The story of 
Mummius well illustrates the lack of artistic appreciation 
among even the most cultivated Romans before becoming 
acquainted with Greek art. Mummius was the conqueror 
of Corinth, and was so ignorant of the value of the art 
treasures which he carried from that city to Rome that 
he stipulated with the men who undertook the labor of 
transportation, that if any of the works of art were ‘ost 
they should be replaced by others of equal value. 
Roman art was wholly borrowed. Farly in her history 
Rome had conquered the Etruseans, an Italian people of 
a high degree of civilization. The Etruscans gave to the 
Romans what became the destructive feature of their 
architecture; viz, the round arch. Never, up to this 
time, had the round arch been influential in building con- 
struction. The Egyptians and Greeks used the beam to 
span openings; the Romans first used the arch as the 
basis of a system. 
The Etruscans thus laid the foundation of Roman art, 
and to this was added the Greek influence, so that Roman 
art is principally a combination of Etruscan and Greek. 
The Romans sometimes used both the beam and the arch 
to span openings, but later the arch was used alone. The 
use of the round arch marks a new epoch in architectural 
construction, and has had the greatest influence on all 
styles since. 
From about 115 B. C. Roman architecture began to 
show great variety in its buildings. Up to this time only 
palaces, temples, and tombs had been thought worthy of 
elaborate treatment, but the Romans made architectural 
features of their baths, basilicas (or halls of justice), 
theaters, acqueducts, and triumphal arches. They were 
not as a nation devoutly religious, and their temples were 
few in number ard were weak imitations of Greek orig- 
inals. We derive our knowledge of Roman architecture, 
therefore, chiefly from the remains of amphitheaters, 
basilicas, baths, ete., rather than from temples and tombe. 
Since as a nation the Romans were coarse and brutal 
and cared only for power and display, we are not sur- 
prised to find the same traits in their art, for nowhere are 
national traits more easily discernible than in national 
art. Their ornament was all crude, showy, and barbaric, 
because the taste for art was an accretion from the out- 
side,—a veneer,—and was in no sense the outgrowth of a 
natural love for the beautiful as it was with the Greeks. 
There is almost nothing in Roman ornament which is 
worthy of imitation, though their architecture had the 
merit of being simple in plan. They used the three 
Greek capitals,—the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian,—with 
the addition of two other styles, the Tuscan Doric and 
the Composite, but the column was not the distinctive 
feature of Roman architecture, as it was of both Egyptian 
and Greek. The Tuscan Doric order was similar to the 
Doric, but the shaft was without flutings. The Compos- 
ite was an elaboration of the Corinthian order, and its 
distinctive characteristic was the “amalgamation of the 
large Ionic volutes with the acanthus leaves of the lower 
portion of the capital.” The Corinthian and Composite 
orders being more elaborate than the others, appealed to 
the florid taste of the Romans, and were more extensively 
used. All the Greek orders were varied slightly in their 
adaptation to Roman buildings, and usually were the 
worse for the change, though Roger Smith and John 
Slater affirm that the Composite capital had a strength 


pupils, in this account of their vacation with the C. C. C. 


and vigor which was wanting in the Greek Corinthian 
order, from which it was derived. The Roman taste for 
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bull fights, gladiatorial combats, and other sanguinary 
pastimes, is attested by the fact that remains of amphi- 
theaters are found in almost every large town which was 
once held by the Romans. Such, or similar remains, have 
been discovered in England, Spain, France, Germany, 
Italy, North Africa, and Egypt. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD, OGDEN, UTAH. 


Close under the shadow of the Wahsatch Mountains is a district 
school,—not in the broken-down condition of the traditional East 
ern district school, but neat, pretty, and attractive,—painted in a 
rich brown, with darker blinds. Within, the furniture shows its 
newness, and the busy, industrious boys and girls show their 
interest in their work. It was the middle of April, and though 
the mountains were still white with snow, the bugle-note of 
winter’s retreat had been sounded some weeks before. The cedar 
birds had come and several robins had been seen. The songs of 
the meadow-larks filled the air; a few modest vielets and Utah 
buttercups had lifted up their heads. A Lincoln exercise had been 
held a few days before, commemorating his death, and on that 
day requests had come from the parents and pupils to plan for a 
Memorial Day exercise, bringing gladness to the patriotic heart of 
the teacher, to whom it had seemed impossible to carry the 
thoughts of the pupils over the lofty Wahsatch range, to the East 
and South, where this year as never before the flag has been 
honored. 

The town was bounded by its own narrow horizon. Many of 
the men were deserters from the rebel army; but all were now 
interested to pay tribute to the fallen soldiers, especially those 
lying in unnamed graves, and the following exercise was pre- 
pared. The room was decorated with plants and fi»wers, pictures 
of our soldier-heroee, and flags. 

PROGRAM. 

Song: “ America.”’ 

Prayer: For our country. 

Recite in concert the hymn (in most hymn books) commencing, 
—‘‘ Lord, while for all mankind we pray,’’ etc. 

Song: ‘* Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ 

Origin of the G.A.R., and the observance of Memorial Day: 
Major B. F. Stevenson of the 14th Illinois Regiment, and Chap- 
plain Rutledge, while in the war conceived of an order, and the 
first post of that order was instituted at Dacatur, Ill., April 6, 
1866, with twelve members. From that small beginning, the 
order now has 7,175 poste, 43 eacampment: and 500,000 members 
The order in 1868 inaugurated the custom, so purely American, 
which is now carried out Memorial Day, of decorating all the 
soldiers’ graves. 

Discussion of Heroes: Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Porter. (Others may be selected.) 

Enter a number of pupils (boys), bearing a flag; while the others 
recite, a part of the number build a monument of the virtues of 
the heroes discussed ; i.¢. the first places a block upon which is 
printed the word, HONOR;; another places the word, PATRIOT- 
ISM; a third, COURAGE; a fourth, DETERMINATION AND 
PERSEVERANCE; a fifth, KINDNESS; a sixth, SKILL. 

Each being placed when something in the discussion brings out 
the several qualities of mind. All who take part in this recite in 
concert : 

“ They have done the work of true men. Crown them, honor 
them, love them, weep over them tears of woman! Stoop, manli- 
est brows, above them! 

Song (duet and chorus) : ‘‘ Just Before the Battle, Mother.”’ 

Recitation : 

For weeks and months the morning sun fell softly o’er the plain, 

And lightened with its warm, bright rays a thousand beds of pain ; 

Night followed night for many years, before the work was done, 

The sword of Freedom sheathed once more, and Right the triumpb 
won. 

How many simple mounds of earth, no name no record traced, 

Of those heroic, valiant men who deadly peril faced ; 

These nameless graves on battle-fielde, their number none can tell ; 

But you who've served in some ‘‘ Old Brigade’’ know all these 
stories well ; 

How those at home prayed to their God, the end no man can see, 

To thee O country, they are given, our prayers for them, to Thee. 

Sleep soldier still in honored rest, beneath whatever sod, 

It seems a holy sepulcher though by no footsteps trod, 

A fire that burns each loyal soul thrills the whole country through, 

As Lincoln, Grant, Sheridan, Sherman and Logan, too, 

With hosts of other honored names swell this unnumbered throng, 

This army of heroic dead, who to this band belonged. —-Anon. 


Song: “In Memoriam ’’—The Euterpean, p. 205. 

Concert.—“ Our hearts are filled with gratitude to the Almighty 
God for the signal blessings which He has given us,—blessings be- 
yond number. May the world proclaim, ‘Glory to God in the high- 
eet, on earth peace and good will to men.’ ”’ 


Song: Tune,—‘' Pleyel’s Hymn.”’ 
By the river's winding blue, 
Sleeps the valiant man and true, 
By the prayers of millions blest, 
Noble heroes, sweetly rest. : 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
HOWLAND'S PRACTICAL HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


Daring the past year, a number of teachers in all parts 
of the country have been reading one book each month, 
as outlined by the Journal of Education, and have writ- 
ten answers to questions proposed on each book. I here 
record selections taken from the answers to the first book. 
I have personally read all the answers, and am greatly 
impressed with the evidences of the thorough reading 
done and the individuality of thought. Most of the 
answers are too long to give entire. Upon a few topics 
the variety of answers justify selections : — é 


Mattie Morris, Ohio: —It is much easier to gov- 
ern a school, in regard to the moral training, in the coun- 
try than in the city, l:rgely because the temptation to 
wrong-doing is not so great in the country as in the city. 
A boy enjoys chasing butterflies and making mud-pies 
much better than filling his slate with words, only to 
erase them and fill it again. It is the teacher's privilege 
to inspire him with such enthusiasm that he will enjoy 
the writing of words even though they be erased. ——We 
should teach all the common words till the pupil is as 
familiar with them as with the ever-occuring words, the, 
of, it, for, ete.; so that his thought can run ahead of his 
utterance and remove all hindrances from the way. 
There cannot be a successful teacher without the most 
complete control. The better this control, the better the 
school, provided it be obtained by persuasive means. Be 
firm but kind. Mr. Howland is altogether too severe 
upon the practica of keeping pupils after school. I 
practice it, and it proves beneficial. I like the com- 
parison, “ Nuggets of knowledge in the schoolroom are as 
rare as those of gold in the heart of the hills.” A 
superintendent is to regulate, to stimulate. He is to the 
school what a sound trunk is to the tree, what the anchor 
is to the ship, —the true sustaining power. The teacher 
who is doing good work feels that in the superintendent 
she has some one to guide, sustain, and counsel. 


P. Rossins, Maine: —The school work 
should never be so monotonous or tedious as to make 
school attendance a punishment. The teacher should 
be sympathetic, cheerfal, and polite in the school. Above 
all, she must possess self-control. All the activities of 
the school life should center in the recitation, in which 
should be felt the personal iofluence and magnetism of 
the teacher. The recitation is the controlling feature 
of the child’s school days. Ths method of conducting it 
makes the pupil a student or a shirk. The test of the 
recitation should be the pupil’s grasp of the subject. 
Pupils should not be called to recite by cards. Each 
pupil should feel responsible for every question asked. 
The teacher should keep alive the inherent love for 
learning. The topical method is easily carried too 
far. There is no ‘best method’’ for all teachers. The 
principal is the captain of the school; the assistants are 
his lieutenants. He must understand the excellencies and 
deficiences of each teacher. He must commend the 
strong and encourage and assist the weak. The prin- 
cipal should be the life and impulse of the school. 


Maceate H. Fry, Jowa : — Under the loving care and 
wise guidance of the sympathetic teacher, the child will 
grow more sensitive to good influences, more ready to do 
right, and stronger to resist evil. In the recitation 
there is awakened a deeper sense of duty and of respon- 
sibility. Life is brightened by higher hopes and brighter 
anticipations. 


F. W. Caasz, Maine :— The true problem of school 
life must be worked out by the teacher. Mr. How- 
land puts it altogether too vigorously when he says that 
nothing worthy the name of character has been indaced 
till in the chance absence of a teacher the papils of their 
own accord shall file to their places and their allotted 
work at the appointed time. The recitation tends to 
make a pupil an honored citizen or a villain. Here the 
teacher must quickly discern the peculiarities and char- 
acteristics of pupils. The recitation must give to the 
pupil a higher motive than the attaining of rank for its 
own sake. City pupils have too much of school. Both 
they and theirjteachers are overworked. ——-In order to 


secure closg attention in the recitation, the teacher must 
have a clearly defined purpose. Knowledge comes 
not in masses, but in grains, and it is the teacher's work 
t> show the value of the latter. 


Isaac M. Aaarp, Connecticut: —City schools have 
advantages in moral training over the country schools. 
The city school has superior advantages in what consti- 
tates the true discipline of the school, and this discipline 
is moral training in its best sense. The child, fresh, 
ardent, active, impulsive in his complexity and delicacy, in 
his weakness and his possibilities, in the midst of a world 
to him as new, as curious, as attractive, as unknown as 
himself, where he must conquer or fail, is the real un- 
solved problem of oar schools. The love of learning 
that the school should cherish is a part of character. 
The child should be taught to mind, not merely to obey. 
The school should go beyond obedience from re- 
quirement ; order and system should bs secured by a 
development of well-directed thought and purpose and a 
high integrity. The school should be a constant example 
of industry. 


Cuaaries B. Ketty:—The city is superior to the 
country in advantages for giving moral training. In the 
city are the highest types of intellect, the brightest pro- 
fessional men, moral societies and unions, moral theaters 
and operas, social restrictions, better schools, better lec- 
tures, better sermons, better enforcemant of the laws, 
better opportunities for the young, more life, activity, 
energy and business. All these tend to divert the time 
and attention of the young from evil thoughts and evil 
deeds. The cream of humanity lies in or near some great 
business centers. Recitation is for new impulse, for 
interesting discussion and instructive illustration. 
Pupils tire of school because they have too mach of it. 
There is too much recitation; too little study. 
What need is there of a President ? what need of a super- 
intendent of a railroad ? what need of a source to ariver? 
We want system; we must be systematic. In no field is 
there greater need of a head than in edacational work, — 
a man to direct the principals, teachers, and pupils; one 
to suggest to trustees and patrons; to execute the regula- 
tions of the school ; to assist in organizing schools and in- 
stitutes. Many have been the times in my own experi- 
ence when a kind word has caused a new beam to shine 
in the discouraged teacher’s eye. The superintendent 
must make the school. It is his success or failure. Kind 
advice, judicious counsel has started many teachers on the 
right road. The superintendent must watch everything, 
physical as well as mental growth, even the cleanliness of 
pupils and premises. 


Lewis H. Coruiss, Maine: —It is impossible for a 
pupil to read understandingly who cannot read fluently. 
It is not a well-grounded charge against the graded 
school that all are run through the same mill, for is it not 
so in life? With an intelligent teacher the meeting of 
the various classes in society in school will be beneficial 
rather than the opposite. The teacher who floors his 
pupils with the mallet, ‘not correct,” greatly mistakes 
his opportunities, which are to direct, encourage, and in- 
spire. The dictionary, the encylopedia, even the novel 
find their places in giving valued pictures of life and man- 
ners, and in the solution of the social and political prob- 
lems beyond the scope of textbooks. 


TIpa M. Hinz, Pennsylvania :—I am much impressed 
with this paragraph of Mr. Howland’s, “ We can con- 
ceive of no more sacred duty, or one which with an eye 
to the public weal should be performed with more wisdom 
and care, free from bias or prejudice, than that of choos- 
ing the teachers of our public schools.” If the styling of 
this office of the school director a “sacred daty” be 
right, what a crying shame are the selections made in 
some of our city wards! It must be acknowledged that 
in some of our wards there are people employed, both 
as teachers and principals, because of their political or 
influential backing, who are without moral principle and 
are not fit to be intrusted with the training of children. 
This is an evil that can but undermine the very life of 
our public school system. The city school has many 
advantages by way of moral teaching. 


G. B. Kyiaut, New Hampshire: — The recitation of 


each should be the recitation of all, and class imstraction 
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should be individual. The teacher should teach. 
Encourage clear and correct expression of opinions and 
judgments. A child who expresses thought will read 
better than an elocutionist can teach him. 


M. Ervine, Maine: — We can bring out the 
best that is in our pupils if we will reach each. How 
we can do that, no teacher, no book on method can tell 
us. Ways will come through an intelligent, loving, sym- 
pathetic study of our children. The recitation makes 
a child a trusty friend or a helpless truant. It is a com- 
mon but false charge made against the public graded 
school that the individual is neglected. Marking is a 
blight upon -all true teaching. The recitation should 
close before we lose the attention of the child. At 
tention is secured and retained by the personality of the 
teacher. —— Wisdom, or learning, is not acquired in 
lumps. 


Lerriz R. Runyon, New Jersey :—Because of having 
read this book I shall introduce in the work of all grades 
many different schemes for securing interest and fixing 
attention ; shall use simple explanations and have frequent 
and varied drills. 


Tuomas B. Saannon, Pennsylvania: —The reading 
of the book has convinced me that the habit of intelligent 
and productive industry is the foster-mother and most ap- 
proved nurse of moral virtues. 


Gusta Davis, Maine :—The real, unsolved problem 
of our schools is, How shall we make the schoolroom a 
place where more mental force will be expended, where 
there will be more leading of children in the right direc- 
tion and less driving done? Causing a child to fill his 
slate with words or figures for the purpose of keeping him 
busy is a poor way of making an interested scholar or an 
attractive school. 


Jessizg Forrester, Minnesota :—The recitation is the 
living fountain from which flow all the currents of action. 
The recitation determines the scope of future lessonr, 
and causes the pupil to leave school and all its duties or 
hate it and them. It is either a reward or a punishment, 
a stimulant or a sedative. Each pupil should find what 
he most needs,—an incentive, a solace, or a pleasing 
entertainment. 


Meta We Illinois :—If every stereotyped, rou- 
tine teacher in the land could be prevailed upon to read 
carefully Mr. Howland’s chapter on scholarship aimed at 
the schvolroom, it would quicken her interest, give a new 
impulse to her energies, and bring about a transformation 
in her schoolroom. What to select and what to reject 
distinguishes the progressive teacher from a mechanical 
time-server, who grinds out a certain portion with no 
further thought than 

** Come day, go day, 
God send pay-day.’’ 
The teacher should be neither a dreamer nor a drudge. 
The coarse bully of the “ Bud Means ” type, found in 
the country school, has as many vices and is as averse to 
moral teaching as the city tough. 


E. O. Berse, Massachusetts :—The city school offers 
greater incentives to ambitions that require clean morals 
for the first step. The people in the country are conser- 
vative, and I find it nearly impossible to raise any moral 
feeling against profanity, cider-drinking, etc., among the 
children, because “father,” ‘ grandfather,” or ‘ every- 
body’ does it. In the city greater numbers give greater 
variety of ideals The reading of this book has bright- 
ened up my professional pride, that was beginning to lack 
luster. It has aroused me to the fact that I was tending 
to a fourteen-weeks course in morals; that is, to a ten- 
dency to talk ‘“ Goody-two-shoes”” fashion to my children 
because it was the fashion. 


R. H. Rermaarr, New Jersey :—In the country school 
there are perhaps greater advantages for moral teaching 
than in the city. The pure air, open sky, plant and 
animal life, are so much more the companions of the 
country boy than the city boy that they shut out more 
evil influences that surround the life of the latter. 
The scholarship aimed at in the school is a high intelli- 
geuce, clear understanding, and high range of knowledge, 
cresting a desire to go on and learn through life, and find 


in so doing one’s highest pleasure. Integrity of char- 
acter is best brought about by honest endeavor in the 
student’s work. I think that much of the talk we hear 
about “teaching morals,” “ private talks with boys,” etc., 
is a mistake and time wasted. If instead of this, a close 
application to the business of the school and an honest 
preparation of lessons and work were secared, there 
would be started a living growth of the virtues which 


time could not destroy. 


Manet I. Divotn, Maine:—The greatest loss when 
there is no superintendent is in having no one to bring 
about the advancement of the schools by constant effort 
in carrying good from one te another, suggesting here, 
encouraging there, by causing intercommunication between 
different teachers and schools, thus awakening greater 
enthusiasm and zeal by friction of mind with mind. 


Eva B. Crossy, Massachusetts :—The real, uneolved 
problem of our schools is, how to approach the child and 
how to guide him most wisely. 


C. H. Garpinier, Pennsylvania :—The grade of 
morals is lower in the city than in the country, because of 
the environment.——The teacher should be calm, cour- 
teous, agreeable, always self-possessed. 


Marearet L. McAutey, Illinois :—The principal 
should be quick to see and appreciate the good qualities 
of good teachers and make them contagious. 


Fannig Forrester, Minnesota :—So-called busy work 
should be such as to make the child happily busy instead 
of making him utterly miserable. Before the mind can 
be free to glean the thought from a sentence, it must be 
relieved from any care about the mechanical part of the 
reading. The words and their meanings must be recog- 
nized as old friends at sight. The teacher who would be 
all that she should be must bring her best gifts to lay 
upon the altar of her profession. The ideal teacher 
will teach well, think truly, and ennoble the lives of her 
pupils when she comes in contact with them in public, 
private, or sectarian schools, or even on the log which 
Garfield and Dr. Hopkins have immortalized. 


DRIFT FROM THE LYNN TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


ARRANGED BY MEMBERS. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

[There is nothing of greatness of invention claimed for the fol- 
lowing. It is simply offered with the hope that it may prove sug- 
gestive to teachers who are working in the same direction as the 
pupil-teacher, whose needs in every day work caused ite origin. ] 

Most of these groups combine movements for upper 
and lower limbs, exercised separately and simultaneously. 
During each exercise period it is well,—the feet being 
placed firmly and heels together,—to have the body 
alternately bent forward and backward twice, and a sim- 
ilar movement made with the head. 

Group I. Upper limbs: Hands placed on hips. 
Lower the hands, without jerking motion, eight times. 
Raise the hands to the arm-pits eight times. Lower 
limbs: Cross the right leg over the left leg, counting 
eight ; cross the left over the right the same number of 
times. Upper and lower: Skip, and then ran around 
the room. 

Group II. U./.: Fling the arms upward, then down 
and backward as far as possible during eight counts. 
L. l. : Swing first the left, then the right foot, back and 
forth, during eight counts. Combined: March forward 
and backward in the aisles. 

Grove III. Stretch the arms forward, and 
clap once ; stretch over the head and clap once ; stretch 
behind and clap once. Repeat entire movement. L.l.: 
Put the right leg behind the left three times, Put the 
left leg behind the right three times; repeat. Bend both 
legs at the knees, so as to form a right angle; return to 
position. Combined: Hold the hands in front as a squir- 
rel holds a nut in his paws, and run around the room as 
softly as he rans. 

Grovr IV. U.l.: Clap the hands. Drum with the 
hands. Stand and touch with both hands different parts 


foot backward in the same manner and return to standard 
position ; then at each side. Combined: Hop part way 
around the room, with hands behind the knees ; then fly, 
moving the arms with a wing motion. 

Grove V. JU.1.: Roll the hands. Imitate sawing 
and pounding. Place the hands on the hips, after which 
let them drop at the sides. Z.l.: Tread as for leg 
movement in riding a ‘cycle. Combined: Walk, trot, 
race about the room, arms swinging freely. 

Grover VI. JU. l.: Before rising, “ pick up chips,” 
which has the movements of the nursery game “ peas por. 
ridge hot,” accompanied by “ pick up chips, pick up chips, 
pick up, pick up, pick vp chips.” Z.2.: March about 
the room to music. Combined: Hop and skip around 
the room, the arms swinging freely. 

Group VII. JU./.: Hands at the chest, elbows at the 

sides. Hands thrust forward so that the arms are hori. 
zontal. Hands at the top of the shoulders; thrast up. 
ward so that the arms are at the perpendicular. Hands 
at the sides. Palms inward,—outwaid. Do not bend 
the elbows. Z./.: Hands on hips. “Grow small” 
(sink). “Grow tall agaia” (rise). Combined: Walk, 
creep, steal about the room, hands on hips. 
Grovop VIII. U./.: Arms raised above the head— 
right, left, both; hands clenched ; extended forward,— 
right, left, both together ; extended high in the air (hands 
open),—right arm, left arm, both ; sidewise,—right, left, 
both. Bow the head forward and backward. With the 
right arm lightly strike the left shoulder ; with the left 
arm strike the right shoulder; both arms at the same 
time. LZ. /.: Walk around the room, on tip-toe. Run, 
on tip-toe. Combined: Fly around the room. 

Group IX. U./.: Elbows pressed against the sides. 

Hands thrust forward; turn the hands half-way around 
ten times. JZ. /.: Stand, arms at sides ; let the children 
tap first with one foot, then the other. Combined: 
March forward and backward, forming “ solid lines” in 
the aisles. 
Group X. U.l.: Arms extended sidewise, fingers 
spread, closed; above the head, fingers spread, closed ; 
forward, fingers spread, closed; downward, fingers 
spread, closed. JL. l.: Swing the right foot upward so as 
to touch the left knee with the right heel (the right knee 
bending ontward). Repeat. Swing the left foot upward 
so as to touch the right knee. Repeat. Combined: 
March about the room, placing the arms in as many posi- 
tions as possible, as shown by the leader. 


BOTANY. 


BY MARY F. MORE, 
While pupils are studying the common plants, it would 
be well to teach them their medicinal values. Teach- 
ers may not have time for special studies in this line of 
work, but children should at least be taught the character 
of the medicinal property possessed by the plant, and euf- 
ficiently interested in materia medica to lead them to 
further study and research. A little knowledge of med- 
icine will often save illness and the employment of 4 
physician. 
The plants should be classified according to their re- 
spective curative properties. 
I. Alteratives.—Mandrake, poke, yellow dock, bur- 
— tag alder, black cohosh, bloodroot, blue flag, sweet 
elder. 
II. Anodynes.—Poison hemlock, hops, belladonns, 
camphor, opiam. 
III. Anthelmintics.—Sage, pink root, male fern, white 
poplar. 
1V.— Antiperiodics.—Boneset, quinine. 
V. Antispasmodics.—Valerian, yellow jessamine, yel- 
low lady’s slipper, wild yam, high cranberry. 
VI. Astringents.—Logwood, blackberry root, catechu, 
witch hazel, cranesbill, hardhack, bugle weed, Canada 
fleabane, 


Carminatives.— Wintergreen, peppermint, spear 
mint. 


VII. Cathartics.—Jalap, culver’s root, rhubarb, but: 
ternut, aloes, castor oil. 


of the body. L. 1.: Put one foot forward, resting on the 
Wwe, then bring back to position, Change feet. Put each 


1X. Stimulants.—Prickly ash, black pepper, cayenne 


| Pepper. 


X. Tonics.—Americnn colombo, gold thread, 
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ash, white poplar, chamomile, dogwood, gentian, golden. 
seal, willow, nux-vomica. 

XI. Counterirritants.— Mustard, horse-radish. 

XII. Diaphoretics.— Catnip, pleurisy root, saffron, 
sage, Virginia spake root, ginger, May weed. 

XIII. Diuretics — Queen of the meadow, buchu. 

XIV. Nervines.—Hops, lady’s slipper, sculleap, pulsa- 
tille, prince’s pine, marsh mallow, gravel plant, stone 
root, watermelon seeds, pumpkin seeds. 

XV. Narcotics.—Henbane, Indian hemp, stramonium. 

XVI. Emetics.—Boneset, lobelia. 

XVII. Hmmenagogues.— Motherwort, life root, penny- 
royal, black cohosh, tansy. 

XVIII. Sedatives.—Aconite, American hellebore, yel- 
low jessamine (root), peach tree (leaves and bark). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 

What is sense perception? Under what conditions 
does it take place? 

That process by which a sensation is referred to its 
exciting cause in the external world is called sense-per- 
eeption. 

The physiological conditions of sense-perception are : 

1. A nervous organism. 

2. The existence and presence of such material ob- 
jects as will appeal to the different nerves of sense. 

3. The external organs [eye, ear, skin, ete.] must be 
in a normal condition, i. ¢., must be susceptible to excita- 
tions from the objects. 

The definition of sense-perception given by Maudesley, 
is: “The association of the experience of the muscular 
sense with the visual sensation is called sense-percep- 
tion. 

The exercise of sense-perception seems to indicate a 
significant degree of psychical power. The young child 
at first gives no indication that he relates his sensations 
with anything else. He refers them neither to his 
own body, nor to anything outside of his body. The 
movement of an object offers, perhaps, the first opporta- 
nity for a child to exercise sense perception. The sensa- 
tions connected with the moving objects remain always 
the same while the others change. The first tendency to 
exercise sense perception is indicated in the child fol- 
lowing a light with his eye, or in turning his head to 
look after his nurse or mother. 

The child's power to locate the causes of sensations is 
so slight and its growth so gradual that it is some time 
before he learns the relations between the members of 
his own body. It is stated that in a painful operation 
upon the body, it is not necessary that the child’s hands 
be confined, as he cannot locate the cause of his suffer- 
ing. 

Sense-perception is in no way a mere passive receiving 
of sensations, but it is an active process of combining 
or grouping sensations so that the combination or group 
is a psychical response to the external object. This prv- 
cess is greatly facilitated by the ability to move the 
body. As soon as the child can stretch out his hands 
and touch objects, it becomes easy for him to establish 
relations between his sensations and their causes. As 
soon as he can walk from one object {to another, he be- 
eomes able to attribute with some degree of certainty 
several sensations to the same object. 

The power to locate accurately the cause of a sensa- 
tion, however, is only acquired through much experience. 
Probably few people are able to refer new sensations of 
sound to the object to which the sound is due. It not 
infrequently happens that even adults locate sounds, 
which are due to external objects, in the body [¢. g., the 
humming of a gnat some distance away may be thought to 
be a singing in the ear]; while sounds due to the body 
[the beating of the heart] are sometimes referred to 
causes in the external world. 

The exercise of sense-perception is indicated in ex- 
pressions in which the sensation is attributed to the ma 
terial object. For example we say: The fire is warm. 
The table feels hard. The flower smells sweet. The 
apple tastes sour. The bell sounds. We smell roses. 
We seea lamp. We hear a piano, etc., ete. 

Probably one of the important differences between 
man and the brute lies in sense-perception. An eagle 


man, but owing to a lack of ability on the part of the 
former to refer these sensations to their external causes, 
it fails in power to observe relations and to reason apon 
them. Language and the use of the hands are without 
doubt of great service here. The child associates that 
which he sees with that which he touches, while the 
mother or nurse is at hand to complete the combination 
with the name of the object. 

The pedagogical meaning of sense-perception is prob- 
ably somewhat obscure. We talk much of the necessity 


the lower animals. 


struction. 


Note.—For an exhaustive study of sense- perception, see Porter’s 


Human [ntellect.’’ 


SENTENCES FOR CLASS PRACTICE.* 


BY JAMES F. WILLIS, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE ADVERB MODIFIER MODIFYING ADJECTIVES AND 


ADVERBS. 


John has worked very well. 
This deed was so quietly done. 
So much fine lace was destroyed. 
Very good peaches have been raised. 
A perfectly just man is seldom seen. 
These lessons are very seldom known. 
William is now more regularly served. 
Good men are quite frequently attacked. 
Serious misdeeds have so often occurred. 
These more studious boys were rewarded. 
Most intelligent boys have been admitted. 
Truly innocent men are sometimes punished. 
The beast was still more severely whipped. 
Thoroughly honest practices always succeed. 
Too high prices have continually been paid. 
These matters have happened more fortunately. 
These animals were much more carefully raised. 
This most admirable picture has just arrived. 
These more laughable plays have been attempted. 
A most enjoyable vacation might have been spent. 
Such very remarkable acts are always remembered. 
Many more beautiful houses could have been built. 
Excessively high taxes have so long been imposed. 
A much more beautiful ornament might soon be bought. 
All these exceedingly wicked speeches should not be 
heard. 

THE SIMPLE PHRASE MODIFIER. 
War delights in bloodshed. 
Everything yields to industry. 
Love cannot be mingled with fear. 
Man suffers for every wrong deed. 
Great things hang upon small wires. 
Poison is quaffed from golden cups. 
Heaven lies about a man in infancy. 
Sloth never yet raised to the stars. 
No virtue is acquired in an instant. 
Virtue climbs to glory by rough paths. 
A great man may spring from 2 cottage. 
In excessive altercation truth is lost. 
Men eat with safety from an humble table. 
Bad designs arise from bad dispositions. 
Mighty things from small beginnings grow. 
Holofernes lay upon a bed under a canopy. 
Some relaxation must be given to the mind. 


No great deed is accomplished without desigu, 


doubtless receives many more visual sensations than » 


* Copyright, 


for cultivating or training the senses as a means of 
psychical development. The mete training of the senses, 
however, will not secure the desired end. Training of 
the senses will doubtless insure power to gain sensations. 
The great necessity in psychical development is to train 
the child to relate the sensations gained to one another 
and to connect them with their external causes. This 
latter work is purely psychical and is, unfortunately, too 
often neglected. These sensations without power to re- 
fer them to their sourcer, and to observe their relations, 
are of no more value to the child than they are to the 
lower animals, and will do no more for his mental de- 
velopment than they do for the mental development of 
If sense-perception was properly 
understood and its conditions observed by the teacher, 
much better results might be gained in our echools with 
less than one-half the present amount of objective in- 


Hasty counsels are quickly followed by repentance. 
The pure Roman language was corrupted by the bar- 
barians. 
Men of the greatest abilities are most fired by ambition. 
The wheel of time rolls downward through various 
changes. 

The ivory scepter of the kings was surmounted by an 
eagle. 

A horde of savages rushed through the breach into the 
fort. 

The most important events are often determined by 
very trivial influences. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


155. Would you advise teaching pupils to say “ Yes, 
ma’am ”’ in school? Is it in good taste to use these words 
outside of school ? J. B.C, Ashfield, Mass. 

It is not considered in good taste either in school or out 
to say Yes, ma’am, but there is an almost universal cus- 
tom of teaching its use. I know many adults who were 
early taught this who would give much could they break 
the habit; it isa constant humiliation. It is much easier 
to teach a child to say “ Yes, ma’am,” than “ Yes, I thank 
you,” or simply “ Yes,” with a tone and expression that 
means thank you. 


156. I would like to know, if nut against your rules, 
the names of the publishers of Howland’s “ Practical 
Hinte to Teachers.” I have asked for it in Kansas City 
book stores in vain. You had evidently told the Jou 
NAL readers before I became a subscriber. T. 

It is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York City ; 
but any educational book that is in the market will be 
furnished by us postpaid, on receipt of price. On most 
books a discount is given by us. 


157. Which is correct, “ This is one of the conditions 
that are present” or “ This is one of the conditi-ns that 
is present’”’ ? C. F. 

It depends upon what is meant. If all the conditions 
are present and you refer to one, then you would use the 
former ; but if this is the only condition that is present, 
you would use the latter. 


158. Would the study of phrenology be of benefit to a 
teacher? Since the death of Professor Fowler, are 
there any phrenologists of recognized ability? If so, 
could you give me their names and addresses ? 


E. M. F. 
The professional atility of phrenology depends entirely 
upon how it is studied. If it makes you enthusiastic in 
observing the characteristics of the child with a view to 
adapting yourself and your work to his special ability 
and necessity, it is certainly a good thing. If it tends to 
place the technicalities of phrenology above the principles 


it was not beneficial. I am not familiar with the rank of 
phrenologists. 


159. I have charge of a course of mathematics, which 
includes arithmetic. algebra, and geometry, and I have 
very great difficulty in making my pupils in arithmetic 
understand the extraction of cube root. Most of them 
can Learn to do the work mechanically. but their notion 
of the reason is the vaguest possible. On the other hand, 
when they come to the same subject in the algebra, they 
seem to have no trouble in und:-rstanding the process. 
In view of my own experience and the fact that students 
ordinarily have but little use for cube roct, it seems to 
me that it would be very much better to defer the sub- 
ject until after some algebra has been studied. I have 
never tried that order, and am not sure that I could de- 
cide upon trial. Can Mr. Winship help me out? I 
would be very glad to have the experience of teachers 
who may have tried the plan of deferring the subject 
until after the student has had some algebra. 5. 
Will teachers who have had experience and have opin- 
ions on the matter write us thereon? My own judgment 
has been that there was little profit in taking the time to 
teach more than the process to pupils in grammar schools. 


Supt. H. N. Mertz, Steubenville, Ohio: Both the Journal of 
Education and American Teacher are deserving of the patronage of 


all earnest, thoughtfal teachers. 


of philosophy and pedagogy, I should say decidedly that - 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 7, 1891. 


Bers_eaem will have a large meeting, July 7-10. 


Presipent Hou ina, of the A. I. I., is arranging a 
fine program. 


ILx1NoIs legislators are floundering badly in their edu- 
cational law making. 


Tuis is a good time to bring public sentiment to bear 
upon the school board with a view to securing a reno- 
vated school room, a repaired school building, and a 
beautified school yard. 


Tue official bulletia of the N. E. A. reaches us as we 
go to press. The Toronto meeting, July 14-17, is to 
have a good program. The city isto be on dress parade ; 
the excursions to neighboring points of interest are 
attractive and inexpensive. 


Tue University school of Pedagogy needs an endow- 
ment of $100,000; it has secured but $30,000 and a 
halt seems to have been called in benevolent circles. It is 
a worthy object and should not languish for $70,000 
when there are millions on every hand for industri:] 
schools and literary institutions. 


Tue University Extension movement has captured 
Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania as it has no other 
section of our country. The apostle of this movement, 
Piofessor Moulton of Cambridge, England, recently made 
a tour of the branches of this association in that region, 
lecturing at moderate prices, and yet he received $1,250 
in that community alone. Under the direetion of Prof. 
E. J.. James this is destined to be as wide-spread and per- 
manent as the Chautauqua movement. 


Docent Boas has already done the science of educa- 
tion a positive practical service through the following teat 
in the Worcester schools: Single figures in groups of six 
to nine are read by the teacher, and the pupils, as soon 
as the readiog ceases, write on slips of figures the num- 


bers read, as near as they can remember them. These tests 
are comparative, being made at the beginning of school 
work at each session, and at the close of each. It is 
found that the numbers are much more accurately written 
at the firet test than at the latter test, showing the effect 
of the brain fatigue of the day’s work on the pupil's 
power of mental concentration. 


Ir 1s reported from Rome by one who has interviewed 
a papal official of high rank regarding the attitude of the 
Vatican toward the public schools of this country, that 
the pope wishes to have parochial schools established 
wherever it is possible, provided they can be made as good 
asthe public schools. Where this is impossible, he is said 
to desire that efforts shall be made to induce the author- 
ities to allow the catechism to be taught in the schools, 
either during or after the regular hours for instruction. 


TEACHERS’ HOMES. 
New York City is fast becoming famous for the enter- 
prising departures of the school teachers. The latest 
and certainly the most unique of all their schemes is the 
formation of the Teachers’ Land and Improvement 
Association, which has purchased a large tract of land 
eight miles from the city, laying out streets, grading, 
and mapping out the land for building purposes. Already 
several buildings are in progress. An old mansion on 
the estate is to be made into a hotel where teachers who 
desire can board. Recently an excursion train with 
free passes carried out a number of teachers under 
the leadership of the president, Mr. Van Cott of 
Grammar School No. 26. All the directors are teachers, 
a woman teacher being the treasurer. This venture will 


Northwest. ‘No one who has seriously thought of the 
great Educational Problems to be solved by the people of 
this country, fails to recognize that the Northwest is as 
much an educational unit, as it is a geographical, com- 
mercial and industrial unit. Its interests, methods, sys- 
tems, purposes, are essentially one. Its educational 
needs, methods and purposes are equally one.” 

Real, live, helpful discussion of living questions, by the 
“ rank and file” of teachers, is too often impossible at 
State and National Associations. This new Association 
hopes to be able to present such a program as will in- 
vite free and full discussion, and with such time devoted 
to each topic as will furnish opportunity to all who have 
a desire to be heard. It is the purpose of the organiza- 
tion to discourage the reading of manuscript, What is 
wanted is inspiration, not dogma. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


It is no uncommon thing to hear people complain that 
the modern city school is not equal to the old time dis- 
trict school, and the most ardent friend of the modern 
school system recognizes a good degree of justice in the 
criticism. Of course, there is infinitely more taught, and it 
is better taught than of old. The child of today studies 
more subjects, studies more faithfully, acquires more 
knowledge, attains a higher degree of culture than the 
average pupil of other days, but it is not always true that 
our schools send into life young men and maidens with as 
keen a relish for acquiring knowledge as those who went 
into life from the country schoolhouse forty years ago. 

Ofttimes our system is run at high pressure, with all 
the modern appliances and conveniences, sending forth 


be watched with much interest. 


LOCAL INSTITUTES. 


Supt. Will S. Monroe of Pasadena, Cal., has shown the 
possibilities of a local institute under the most favorable 
conditions. It is true that Pasadena has advantages over 
most places, and yet there are a hundred cities and towns 
in America where the same thoughtfulness and effort 
would have produced results similar, if not equal to those 
of Mr. Monroe. 

Within the past year and a half the following persons 
have lectured before the city institute of Pasadena, prac- 
tically without expense : 


Prof. John Dickinson, of the University of So. California. 

Dr. LeRoy D. Brown, late Supt. of Public Instruction in Ohio, 

Dr. M. M. Bovard, Pres. of University of So. California. 

Prof. Ira More, Prin. of State Normal School at Los Angeles. 

Dre. Edward Everett Hale, lecturer, preacher, author, Boston. 

Mr. Alex. EK. Frye, lecturer, author, educator, Hyde Park, Mase. 

Mr. Theo. S. Richardson, Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis. 

Miss J. E tie Crane, Instructor in Vocal Music, State Normal 
School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

A. E. Winship, of the Journal of Education. 

Mr. C. C. Swafford, Manual Train. Dept., Wash. Univ., St. Lonis. 

Mr. Chas. E. Hatten, Iostrac. in State Nor. Sch., Los Angeles. 

Miss Henrietta Bancroft, Daan of Woman's Coll., Monrovia, Cal. 

Mr. C. H. Keyes, City Supt. of Schools, Riverside, Cal. 

Mr. F. A. Molyneanx, City Supt. of Schools, Pomona, Cal. 


Mrs. J. Powell Rice, Supervisor of Music, San Diego, Cal, 
Woman's College, Monrovi:, Cal. 
Miss L. E, Fay, Sapervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


Rev. C. G. Baldwin, Pres. of Pomona Coll., Claremont, Cal. 
Mies Elizabeth A. Packard, Prin. High School, Los Angeles. 


NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION. 


This sounds a trifle loud for staid and somber school 


into life over-fed, brilliant, star scholars, with an aver- 
sion for study ; while those earlier schools, inferior to ours 
in quality and quantity of instruction, sent forth robust 
boys and girls with a sharpened appetite for knowledge, 
which made them, through life, seek it with avidity. 
There are those who, failing to appreciate the true dif- 
ference, accuse us of making learning too easy, quoting the 
much abused proverb: ‘“ There is no royal road to learn- 
ing,” forgetting that while there is no royal road to learn- 
ing, there was never yet an educated man who did not 
love learning so much that it became his idea of royalty 
to learn. You will make a scholar of any pupil whom 
you can inspire with a love for study for the sake of the 
knowledge gained, while you rob a child of all possi- 
bility of scholarship when you leave him with a distaste 
for study. 


HOW DO WE STAND IN GEOGRAPHY? 


A unique and valuable geographical exhibition is about to be 
opened in Boston by the Brooklyn Institute. No more intelligent 
educational movement has been made in a long time than this of 
the Department of Geography in the Brooklyn Iaatitute to dissemi- 
nate the latest and most valuable information they could gather 
on the subject of and to the study of geography. They begin by 
requesting co-operation, and sending out for the best specimens of 
maps, globes, atlases and other aids produced on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The leading makers of Europe responded promptly and 


Dr. W. S. Matthew, Dean of Coll. of Liberal Arts, Los Angeles. in the spirit of the request. The result is such a collection as has 


never been seen here before. It comprises some 250 maps, about 


Miss Helen Mar Bennett, Instructor of Physical Exercises, | 50 globes and tellurians, as many relief maps and models; nearly 


15 atlases and many charts, pictures, text-books and guide books. 


Maj H. N. Rust, Supt. of Indian Schools for Cal. and Arizona, | All are carefully arranged and catalogued, with the name of the 


publisher and often of the editor, place of publication and the 


Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft, Dean of Ladies’ Coll., Monrovia, Cal.| price. There are a few attendants to give information, but no 


* pullers in ’’ are allowed to operate; and everything stands on its 
own merits. : 

American publishers did not generally freely respond ; and their 
want of interest may in a small degree account for the insignifi- 
—_ of our own part in the exhibit, while it is open to other com- 
men 


The largest and most important part of the collection is the 


and Glorious Northwest.” 


teachers, but it appears to mean business: © Call for an 
Association of the Teachers of the Northwestern States, 
to all Interested in the Cause of Education in the Great 
Tt also savors a trifle of the 
real estate boom in the openiag sentence, “ It is proposed 
to hold an Educational Association at the famous Summer 
Resort, — Lake Geneva, Wis., Jaly 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1891,” 
but beyond that the prospectus has many downright sen- 
sible suggestions. The movement is started by the South- 
eastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


proposes to 
organize a permanent Association of the Teachers of the 


maps. At their head stands an index-map showing in colors what 
exploring, surveying and map-making have been done in different 
parts of the earth’s surface. It is a key, and an interesting one 
to the value of all other maps. It is an enlarged copy of the 
chart of J. G. Barthomew in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
and was prepared especially for this exhibition in the office of the 
United States Geological Survey. The exhibit naturally takes two 
divisions,—the maps from Europe and those published in America. 
The European is infinitely superior. Bat while all others ef our 
own make fall far below the foreign standard, the G-ological Sar- 
vey of the Government of New J arsey is second to none. The 
rest, saving perhaps some of Professor Gayot’s work and the re- 


— weet poorly done from editor to meunter; they 
\mited in variety; old opes are often dated as recent, and addi- 
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tions to pirated foreign plates are inaccurate. The lowest priced 
are dear, and none are low-priced compared to the majority from 
the otber side. Beautiful sheet maps for 10 cents and 25 cents; 
and large durable folding maps for 75 cents! The poorest from 
Europe are on a level with our best. Bat there are comparatively 
few poor ones. A large majority must seem to our eyes as won- 
ders of map-making, both in scholarship, lucidity and mechanical 
production. Fora library map of general information to be com- 
pared with the kind most often seen in the school or teacher’s 
library, examine, for instance, the map of England and Wales, 
after ordnance surveys. It is perhaps the best in the exhibit. It 
is published by Bartholomew & Co, of Edinburg. After studying 
the maps of this famous old house, by the way, and those of the 
Johnsons, of Edinburg, no teacher will ever be misled by other 
publications bearing similar names, For a full and accurate and 
beaatifal library map of the United States there are the sheets 
from Peterman’s Mitterlungen, redrawn from Stieler’s Hand Atlas 
of 1872, published by Justus Perthes of Gotha. The most gener- 
ally useful map in the collection, perhap:, is the North America of 
Rheinhard, published by Bergmann of Wiesbaden; showing sur- 
face of land, currents, boundaries of states, and many other 
things, clear to the first glance. It has a valuable inset map of 
the states from Delaware to New Hampshire, showing the chief 
ports on the Atlantic, on a larger scale. 

If one wants to see a model city map let him examine the pretty 
pictures in green and gray that are the new maps of Rouen and 
other French cities, made by Hachette & Cie, of Paris. Small as 
they are they are elaborate and complete plans of the city and 
physical maps of the site and surrounding country. Scarcely lees 
interesting are the specimen sheets from atlas maps of the K K. 
Militar Geographisches Institut of Vienna, or Stanford’s map of 
London. Perfection in another sort of detail work seems to have 
been reached in the Alpine Club’s map of Switzerland, made by R. 
C. Nicholas and published by Stanford of London. Stand off a 
short distance; you are looking over the surface of the country as 
it were. By delicate shadings of neutral colors, mountain and 
valley, plain, gorge, glacier, lake and river are before ‘you. Go 
close, the very foot-paths and wayside stations are distinct to the 
naked eye. For beauty, durability and general excellence of sur- 
face and mounting, this map, which is 60x45 inches and folds to 
go into the pocket, has not perhaps a superior; and it is one-half 
the price of and even less than one-third of some of the poor, 
glazy maps of the United States of the same or smaller size, sold 
by our own houses. There are several beautiful maps of the 
Alpine region; from Zurich, from Essen, and from Vienna. Two 
in tints of brown are by J. Warster & Co., of Zurich, one with 
and one without names. A comparison of these two shows, by the 
way, how much of the educational value of a map may be de- 
stroyed by lettering. Some of these are of minute detail; and all, 
by delicate gradation of shading, in one or two colors, show clearly 
and even pictureeqaely the character of the surface of the country. 
What can be done in this way on a flat surface is also shown in 
Prof. C. Ramsey’s orographic map of the British Isles, in greens 
and browns only, published by Stanford; in a Scotland with alti- 
tudes in six colors by Bartholomew; in a France, in greens and 
browns, with the depths of the sea in blue tints and con tour, made 
by Habenicht and published by Perthes. It may be seen in the 
clear and beantifally colored orographic map of Europe by W. 
Kiel and published by Theodor Fischer of Cassel ; in a minutely de- 
tailed hydrographic map of Europe by Von Harrdt, published by 
E Hélzel of Vienna; in Hachette’s hypsometrical map of France 
(which should be looked at ten feet off), on a new scheme, with 
heights in ten and sea depths in four tiots, and glaciers in white; 
in the unique, the beantifal large oro-hydrographical map of Gar- 
many, with ita hills shaded, lowlands in green, uplands in buff, all 
threaded but not marred by a network of thin red lines represent- 
ing railroads. There is more than one American map near by, re- 
duced to the confusion of an old-fashioned Bazaar dress pattern 
by railroad lines. 

All of these maps invite comparison with the relief maps, of 
which there is a large and good collection. In these our own coun- 
try holds her own pretty well. The importance we give to these 
inventions, however, may lay us open to criticism. The educational 
value of relief maps has never, perhaps, or in America, at least, 
been put to the public test they are here subjected to alongside of 
good orographical mape. A very close comparison may be drawn 
between two good maps of Rome; both published by Paraira of 
Turin, who has many excellent sp°vimens of both sorts of maps. 
Ose is an orographic map of the Province of Rome, with a plan of 


the city made_by Filippa Nicolay.. The other, perhaps the best). 


relief map made, represents the Eternal City and surrounding 
country on the same vertical and horizontal scales, — 1: 150,000. 
There is nothing of value to be gained over the orographic by the 
relief maps, even when the scales of altitude and latitude are the 
same, while in those in which the scales are different the obstacles 
in the way of a right comprehension are so very great as to make 
all_such positively misleading to any bat.a trained observer. Tae 
temptation te the child to take the reliefs more literally than other 
maps; and the importance of early training in the proper use of 
maps should never be overlooked. 

Examples of the best German edacational maps aed. 
spetimens in coloring and finish, are shown in sonie targe Hemis- 
pheres from Perthes, ‘The heights of land are indicated in colors, 
comparative heights of mountains are given; limits of trees; capi- 
tals and largest towns by initial letters; and ocean depths by con- 
tour lines. Kiepert’s Hemispheres, physical, and Bamberg’s Hem- 
ispheres, colored politically, published respectively by Reimer and , 
by Chum of Berlin, are admirable specimens of well-colored aod 
well-fidished @ducational maps. Other Kiepert maps, by coun- 
tries, give striking representationa of the face of the country, in 
which, however, they are rivaled by Hachette & Cie. And no 


better coloring is shown than in the Datch map of Europe by 
Wolters of Groningen, in which a new and remarkable scheme of 
five excellent colors is used for elevations. It is interesting to con- 
trast this with Warster’s monochrome map of Switzerland. 

A series of excellent maps of the German empire, hanging side 
by side, show very forcibly how little of an ides of the physical 
character of a country is given by a political map. One sees thie 
by comparing a physical map from Leipzig with the same showing 
political boundaries, and still more in looking further on at some 
Kieperts, representing both features and political boundaries, and 
at the unique Fischer of Cassel, with its companion showing poli- 
tical divisions and railroads. The whole exhibit testifies to the im- 
portant place that the study of geography has in Earope, especially 
perhaps, in France and Germany, and to the attention that is given to 
every aid thereto. Editors of sound learning labor not only to map 
out the country, but to depict a vast amount of information at a 
glance, without elaborate keys. 

Importance is given to physical rather than political geography, 
precisely the opposite of the prevailing habit in this country. Poli- 
tical details, and especially the names of ‘places, are mostly on du- 
plicate maps. Schoolroom maps are physical, and are made to be 
seen all over the room, and for that reason must not be a film of 
words. 

The mechanical finish of the foreign maps should be very instruc- 
tive to us; even in the cheapest, many makers seem to give the 
most intelligent attention toall the details of manufacture, and the 
quality of the material and the mechanical workmanship is as 
noticeable as the scholarship of the editing and the artistic taste of 
the coloring. Great attention is bestowed on the surfaces, which 
are not only finished for darability, but so as not to reflect light or 
in any way unnecessarily tax the eyes. Some are very soft and 
delicate. In every point we are forced to see how much better 
these things are done by Europeans. We must not, however, fail 
to discriminate among their productions. 

The collection has been shown in Brooklyn, and isto be exhibited 
in every considerable city of the country, and an improvement in 
the character and quality of our maps will no doubt be one of the 
early and important results. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 

NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


There is little change in the condition of the Civil War in Chile. 
The iron-clads recently captured by the insurgents have been sunk 
by government torpedoes. 

The Chinese government declines to receive ex-Senator Blair be- 
cause of his speeches upon the Chinese question. 

An Italian is liable to be forced into military service under 42 
rather than 39, as heretofore. 

It is officially announced that there are 35,000 Alliance lecturers 
ready for the next campaign. 

The latest census gives the population of the Hawaiian kingdom 
at 90,046, 

Count von Moltke’s death removes the last of the great military 
veterans. 

The Sioux are to be added to the cavalry service of the United 
States. 

Gautemala and San Salvador are affi'cted with the smallpox. 

Peace is provided for between San Salvador and Honduras. 

The Vatican was badly injured by the recent explosion. 

Silver is made legal tender in the Argentine Republic. 

Paris is nervous over a threatened anarchist outbreak. 

Labor demonstrations were mild on May day. 

Socialists failed to instigate a riot at Naples. 

Russia is fast driving out the poor Jews. 

The revolt at Manipuris is being subdued. 

France and Germany are ready for war. 

London cab drivers are on a strike. 

Italy ha® an eight-hour movement. 


The grip has England. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


De. Henry M. Leipziger is a “‘ great find’’ for New York City. 

The Catholic University at Washington is to have a echool of 
philosophy, for which $500,000 is said to have been given, 

‘The Oberlin alumni had a largely attended reunion in Boston 
last week. The new president, Dr. Balentine, was present. 

The exhibition of the geographical collection described in another 
column will be opened in the Winslow Skating Rink of this city on 
May 11, continuing for three weeks. 

Those who claimed that the Worcester parents objected seriously 
the scientific measureménts have been confounded when it 
was known that Docent Boas requested of 750 parents permission 
to measure children. _Less than twelve objected to such meacure- | - 
The New York College for the Training of Teachers is out with 
anew circular. Although still youthful, its course of study bas 


been entirely remodeled, and it has been placed upon the elective 
' plan throughout. 

Dr. BG. Northtop is doisg admirable service for Arbor Day 
and all that it signifies. He had the best article upon the subject 
that we have yet seen, in the New York Tribune, which bas been 


issued by that paper in a pamphlet at 5 cents per copy. The Golden 
Rule aleo contained 4 five article from his pen. 

We present this week the portrait of Walter B, Suckling, late 
principal of the Georgetown (Colo.) schools. It is not often that a 
man of twenty-seven years of age has taken professional rank which 
entitles him to special notice; but of Mr. Suckling the Denver Re- 
publican says: *‘ He was not only brilliant, able, and a man of wide 
culture, but he possessed all the manly attributes, all the sterling 
qualities of character that adorn brilliance and create confidence in 
the integrity of the possesser. Nothing was done in a perfunctory 
way, but every duty was discharged with the most painstaking con- 
scientiousness. The welfare of each individual claimed his earnest 
attention. Pupils absent from sickness or oiher causes were assisted 
out of school hours, and pupils who were lagging were encouraged 
to work by instruction given freely from his time that should have 
been devoted to the care of his own health. Such devotion, such 
unselfishness, had established him firmly in the good-will of every 
one, and his sudden death has brought a sense of loss that words 
have no compass to express. If to live well is to live long, then the 
life of this manly man was full, complete, and measured the full 
standard.’’ He was a native of Maine, a graduate of Colby Univer- 
sity, class of ’88, where he not only took the highest honors, but 
received special commendation for scholarship and general ability. 
Three months later, he accepted the principalship of the schools of 
Georgetown, and became at once a social and educational force in 
the community. Through summer institute work, teachers’ asso- 
ciations, and institute lectures, he became a leader. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


JUST WHAT HE WISHED. 


‘* The boy had done no work at all, 
And into debt had run; 

At last papa became provoked 
And “‘ lighted ’’ on the gon. 


* This will not do; you must reform,”’ 
He said; ‘‘ If you don’t qait, 

I'll take the thing in hand m 
And put a check to it.’’ 


** Bully for you!’ the boy replied, 
** You're surely up to snuff, 
Go, dad, I pray, make out the cheque, 
And make it big enough.’’ 
USED TO IT. 

A well-known judge was riding one day with a companion when 
the dust caused them much inconvenience. ‘* How is it that you 
endure this so patiently ?’’ inquired the friend. 

** You forget my vocation,” replied the jadge; ‘‘ I do not mind 
the dust because I am used to jit the lawyers throw it in my eyes 
every day, at the courthouse.”’ 


BETTER GET RID OF IT. 


A physician, calling one day on a gentleman who had been 
severely sfilicted with the gout, found to his eurprise, the disease 
gone and the patient rejoicing in his recovery over a bottle of wine. 
** Come along, doctor,’’ exclaimed the valetudinarian, ‘‘ you are 
just in time to taste this bottle of Madeira; it is the first of a case 
which has jost been opened.”’ ‘‘Ab!”’ exclaimed the doctor, 
** these cases of Madeira will never do; they are the cause of all 
tad soffering.’’ ‘‘ Well, then,’’ replied the patient, ‘‘ fill up your 
glass, for now that we have found out the cause, the sooner we get 
rid of it the better.’’ 


THIS AND THAT 


A pple-blossoms in the orchard, 
Singing birds an every tee ; 
Grass a-growing in the meadows 
Just as green as green can be ; 
Violets in shady places,— 
Sweetest flowers were ever seen !— 
Hosts of starry dandelions, 
Disks of gold among the green ! 


The guntieaghiee of Charles Di Dickens, Miss Mary Dickens, has 
gone on the stage. 

Grace King, the Southern authoress, is writing a Jife of Bren- 
ville, the founder of New Orleans. 

Fred Douglass mourns because he can never celebrate bis birth- 
day, having no idea as to when it ovcurred. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins is remotely connected on her mother’s 
side with the family of the historian Motley. - 

Michael Angelo’s famous fresco of the Last J wane in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome is to be restored. - Dampnese and the fumes- 
of incense have much damaged the painting during its 350 years’ 
existence over the chapel altar. The Pope so dreads any isjury to 
it that the most carefal examination will be made by experts before 
any change is attempted. 

Classic Greece has had a winter of unparalleled severity. Snow 
storms ‘aid gales caused numerous térrible disasters on’ sea and 
land, entailing great suffering. In Thessaly the snow was from 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, blocking all the roads, so that many 


to starvation. 

‘ Orewned-heads generally make early marriages: Queen Vic- 
toria was married at twenty, the Prince of Wales at twenty-one, the 
Emperor of Austria at twenty-three, and the Czar of Russia at 
twenty-one. King Humbert of Italy was twenty-four at the time 
of his marriage to Marguerite of Savoy, then but seventeen. The 
present King and Queen of Belgium were eighteen and seventeen 
at the time of their wedding. The Emperor of Germany was 


twenty-two when he married, and the late Alfonso XII. of Spain 
but nineteen. 


207. 


villages were coplately snowbound ,and their inhabitants reduced .. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


uerists of this department are requested to send 
ond addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON STEAMSHIPS. 
[See JouRNAL of April 23] 


1. The ‘Savannah ’”’ in 1819. Twenty-five days. (The usaal 
time for one of the fast clipper ships was from 16 to 21 days.) 

2. ** City of Paris,’’ 10,499 tons displacement. 

3. Nearly two millions of dollars. 

4. The Ecruria.”” 550, 

. 515 miles. 

é. No; but the vessel can turn quicker, and if one shaft breaks, 

e other will carry her into port. 
O. North German Lloyd. Twelve vessels. 

8. About 90. 

9. The ** Teutonic,’ 565.08 feet long. J 

10 Captain Brooks of the Arizona,’’ Guion Line. 

11. 99 189. : 

12. About three hundred tone, or 466 pcunds a minute, 

13. $75 000. 

14. 680 feet long, 83 feet broad, 25 feet draught. Launched 
Jan. 10, 1856. Horse power, 6,600. She had both side wheels 


THE RICHEST YET. 


Dear Juurnal:—Here is the latest thing for the advocates of in- 
dustrial education: The teacher of modeling in town not —_ 

iles f Boston was trying to give @ second year primary Clase 
iden of quilateral triangular prism. She said: ‘‘ Now, 
dren, you observe that this solid bas three names. How many o 
you have three names ?”’ Several children raised their bands. 
** How many of you have only two names ?”? said the teacher. A 
few raised their hands. The teacher then enthusiastically asked, 
‘* What pciem bas only two names 2’? Immediately a young hope- 
ful raised his band, and thereupon the teacher's bosom swelled witb 
pride because of the spparent success of her teaching. Yes, 
Johnnie; what prism has only two names?” ‘* States 
yelled the young rascal triumphantly. W. 6 


LANGUAGE OF TREES. 


Apple—Temptatior. Malberry— Wisdom. 
(thorn )—Deceitfal Oak— Hospitality. 
charme. Oak (live) — Liberty. 
Arbor-vitz—Live for me. Oak (white)— Independence. 
American 
i i — Matri ° ne— Pity. 
a Pine (spruce)— Hope in adversity. 


Beech— Prosperity. 
Box—Stoiciem. Plom— Fidelitr. 
Crdar— Strength. Plom (wild)— Independence. 


and screw. é 

15 6080 feet. A land mile is 5 280 feet. 

16. (a) New York to Sandy Hook, 16 miles; Sandy Hook to 
Roches Poiot, northern track, 2,805 miles; southern track. 2.820 


miles; from Roches Point to Mersey Bar, 229 miles; and from the | ir tain ash—I watch over you. 


Bar to Stage Landing in Liverpool, 14 miles. Totale: Northern 
track, 3 064 miles; southern track, 3.139 miles, (5) From Liver- 
pool Landing to Roches Point, 243 miles; from Roches Point to 
Sandy Hook Light, northern track, 2,780 miles; Southern track, 
2 850 miles; Sandy Hook to New York, 16'miles. To:ala: North- 
ern track, 3 089 miles; southern track 3 109. 

17. (a) Sandy Hook and Dannt’s Ruck, Queenstown harbor, 
near Roches Point. (b) Ball, Cow, and Calf, south coast of 
Ireland; Nantucket or Fire Island. 

18 455,150 in 1883. Nearly 10,000, May 11, 1887. 

19 The British and American Royal Mail and Steam Packet 
Co , founded in 1840 by Samuel Canard. 

20. Liverpool. for the Canard, Ioman, White S'ar, Guion, avd 
Avchor lines; Havre for the Franch; Bremen for the North Ger- 
man Lloyd; Antwerp for the Red Star; Rotterdam acd Amater- 
dam for the Netherlands; Glasgow for the Anchor and State; 
Hamburg for the Hamburg-American; Copenhagen for the 
Thingvalla.—Scribner's Magazine. 


SAHARA. 


Why is the famous African desert so called? In the compli- 
mentary notice of my Greek and Hebrew teaching given in the 
JouRNAL of April 16, it should bave been said that these classe® 
are at the Lay College at Crescent Beach, Revere, Mase. The 
Hebrew readings are in the story of Josepb. In Genesie xliii: 16, 
we find Joseph giving directions about the dinner which his brotb- 
era were to have with him at noon. The Hebrew is ‘at sahara.’’ 
Everywhere in the old Hebrew language noon is sahara. May it 
not be that the African desert is so called from the Hebrew word 
for noon, because at that hour the eun is the hottest, and conse- 
quently extreme dryness is associated with it. 

R. L, PERKINS, Boston. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 


Mr. J. Larson, a young music teacher of this place, is meeting 
with great success, Oa investigating his method, we find he gives 
much stress to the mechanical executioa of the work at the oat- 
start. We would infer from his method that in primary schools 
moch attention should be given to position in teaching writing until 
a correct halit is formed, and so along in all the work ; little errors 


should be carefally guarded, so that a fixed habit of doing or say- 
ing things incorrectly should be carefally avoided. Hence, we 
muat conclude that much depends upon the accuracy of the primary 
teacher in developing a thoreugh!y careful and methodical student. 
G. W. C., Park City, No. Duk. 


EARNINGS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


A gentleman connected with a large publishing house gives the 
following estimate of yearly receipts: Marion Crawford, $15,000; 
Bret Harte, $12,000; W. D. Howells, $10,000; F. R. Stcckton, 


$6 000; Edgar Saltus, $5,000; Edgar Faweett, $4 000; Brander 
Matthewe, $3(00; Julian Hawthorne, $3,000; Miss Woolson, 
$3 000; Charles Egbert Craddock, $3,000; Amelia E. Barr, 


-Pop'ar (white) —Time. 

Poplar (black )— Courage. 
Walnut—Intellect. stratagem. 
Willow (water)— Freedom. 


Cherry— Good education. 
Elder— Zealousness. 
Hawthorn— Hope. 
Maple— Reserve. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Are all immigrants vaccinated before passing certain stations 
in this country ? J.T. R. 


— Of whom was it eaid, “‘ When the ermine of the official robe 
fell on him, it touched nothing less spotless than itself ? A. F.H. 


— Please give a short account of ‘ Phalansteriavs.’’ I bave 
seen the word mentioned in connection with Bellamy’s Locking 
Backward. JEWISH. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little inde 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures o/ 
books in inches, the number first given being the J 


Tue Amenican Citizen. By Charles F. Dole. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. 320 pp., 5x7}. Price, 90 cents. 

Mr. Dole’s dedication *‘ to American citizenship after the type 
of Wasbiogton, the Adames, and Linooln,—noble, devout, disinter- 
ested, magnanimous, fearless, reverent,’’ indicates what he aims to 
make through American student life. From his standpoint, the 
secret of good citizenship is charscter, and the best training for citi- 
zevship is adequate teaching of morals. Morals cannot be taught 
directly or apart from concrete sut jects about which moral qnes- 
tions grow; neither can they be successfully tanght without enthu. 


siasm. 

This author bas prepared a book aiming specially to so teach the 
conduct of governments, business and society as to farnish the 
material for an enthusiastic teaching of all that makes for good 
government. Without writing down to the children, he bas pre- 
sented the subj ct in such a way as to lift grammar and high schuol 
pupils to the level of the study of American citizenship. In no case 
does he present dry facta, but rather essential traths in a vivacious 
way. While it is a class book, it is at the same time a teacher's 
guide. The chapter on the debating society is the most valuable 
presentation of the subject we remember to have seen; and that on 
personal habit is admirable. These and many other unuenal intro. 
ductory chapters lead to a copsideration of our form of government, 
occupying in all 165 pages. Eighty pages are devoted to American 
citizenship through business relations, and the last sixty to good 
citizenship through social life. 

This book is a constant surprise, though giving. as it does, such 
varied, concise statements of great principles in simple language. 
With all the bocks on civil government that have appeared, no 
other has essayed to do just this work, and it does the work 
admirably. 


Tue Mopern Recime. By Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. 
Translated by Jobn Durand. Volume I. Pp. 860. Price, $2.50 
per volame. New Yok. Henry Holt and Company. 

Historical writing bas ac quired a separate tendency in each of the 
three modern languages. In English this tendency is perhaps the 
least clearly marked. In Germany it is characterized by the same 


— To  R. R.’’: Robert Herrick was the author of ‘ Gather ye 
Rosebuds while ye May.’’ M—-. 


— To ‘‘ Camden”’: Until 1863 no religious motto ever appeared 
upon our coine. In November, 1861, a clergyman addressed a 
letter to Mr. Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury, suggesting a 
recognition of the Deity on the coins. The letter was referred to 
the director, with a favorable endorsement by the Secretary, but it 
was found that ihe mottoes could not be changed without authority 
of law. In December, 1863, the director submitted plans for a new 
three-cent, two cent, and one-cent piece, on which it was proposed 
that one of the following mottoes be inserted: ‘‘ Oar Country, Oar 
God.”’ ‘God, Oar Trast.”” Mr. Chase suggested in lieu of these 
mottoes, the one, ‘' In God We Truat.’’ It was upon the two-cent 
piece author'zed April 22, 1:64 (since abolished), that the motto, 
‘*In God We Trust,’’ first appeared. L. O. W. 


— What is the meaning of geogn stic ? L. W. 
Geognostic is a synonym for geolcegic. It is rarely used.—[ED. 


— When were post office orders first introduced? PoTspAM. 
Io 1840.— [ Ep. 


— 1. How should a lady president of a socicty be addressed ? 
Rt should an unmarried lady be addressed in writing her a 

8. Who is the author, and who the publisher, of Hawthorne’s 
Friends ? G. W.. 

1, It is good usage to address a lady presiding over a meeting as 
Mrs. or Miss President. 

2. For strictly formal letter-writing, ‘‘ Dear Madam” is the 
usual form; ‘* Miss ” ig allowable, In letters of a friendly 
character, “‘ Dear Miss ——,’’ or ‘‘ My dear Miss ,’” are 
good form.—[ Ep. 


— A query by “ Ouida,” of several weeke ago, has not been 
answered. Any gcod opera glass can be used as a field glass for 
ordinary distances; but glasses are made with triple eye-pieces 
(for opera, field, and marine use) each of which can be used in 
turn by the movement of a screw, somewhat like that by which the 


$3,000; Henry James, $3,000. 


focus of the instrament is adjusted for the eye. R. 


traits which make every thing done by the Germans a powerful 
factor in the world. The French love history. They enjoy 
msking and writing history. Taine is in this respect is an 
ideal Frenchman. M. Durand’s translation does the style of 
the writer full justice, as far as this is possible in any translation. 
Mr. Taine does not philosoph'ze on the facta of history, in the Ger- 
man sense of the word, nor does he devote himself to the facts 
themeelves. Facts are largely confined to the admirable foot rotes. 
He has made a thorovgh and exhaustive study of his subject, and 
has written out his opinions, the views of one who looks at the 
period, and tells us what we would probably think of it if we could 
only etudy it as he has done. 

The first book is devoted to Bonaparte. It is an admirable ac- 
count of the man, one of the best that has appeared. Taine ad- 
mires the great Napoleon, admires all that was great io hie charac- 
ter and personality. Napoleon was a Frenchman. But Napoleon 
failed, and Mr. Taine cannot forgive him for failing to maintain 
the superiority of France after having raised his country to the 
eommit of Enropean greatnese. Bonaparte was not wholly a 
Frenchman. Uudoubtedly this effects the judgment of Mr. Taine, 
but it furnishes an uncqua'ed study of a marked characteristic of 
the French people. 

The three remaining books comprised in this volame treat of the 
new state, its formation and character. the objects and merits of 
the syatem, its defects and effects. The study of the beginning 
of modern France and Earope in the early part of this century from 
pe Oa standpoint is in many ways of the greatest valae and 


Drinking Water AND Ice AND THEIR RzE- 
LATION TO HEALTH AND DISEASE. By T. Mitchell Pruad- 
den, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Clotb, 75 cents. 
De. Pradden, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 

York, is doing valuable work in brivging some of the new and mar- 
vellous discoveries in the modern science of bacteriology within the 
comprehension of the popular mind. The present work, which is a 
companion to ‘‘ Dast and Its Dangers,’”’ has an equally practical 
purpose. It shows the householder, both in town and country, what 
good water ie, how he may secure it, and how to judge of the chances 
of danger in a suspected supply. A large number of diseases are 
directly traceable to contaminated drinking water, resulting from 
ignorance and indifference on the part of consumerr. By enlighten- 
ing unscientific people on the important revelations of the past few 
years, Dr. Pruddem hopes to arouse public interest in the reform 
of many prevalent abuses. The book is even more interesting and 
iostractive than its predecessor. The wonderfal living organisms, 
the delicate water flora, the purities and impurities are all clearly 
explained, while the closing chapters on the intimate relation of 
good health and good water contains facts which no one in these 
days can afford to ignore. 


* BOOBS IN 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany. 
By Jane H. NeweLr. Part I. From Seed to Leaf. 


Illustrated. Cloth. For introduction, 50 


This book, though a litile one, is very helpfu] and valuable inasmuch as it follows the best 


method and gives, too, a great deal of information at first hand. 


A Reader in Botany. 


Selected and adapted from well-known authors by Janz H. Newe t. 


Part I. From Seed to Leaf. 215 pages. 
introduction, 60 cents. 


This follows the plan cof the author’s Lessons in Botany, and t 


of Seedlings, Trees in Winter, Climbing Plants, Insectivorous Plan's, etc. edge 


150 pages. 


cents. For Introduction, 


a way as to appeal to the ch ld’s 
the facts themselves. 


Rensselaer Polyte 


illustrated. Cloth. For trated. Flexible b 


reats of Seed Food, Movements | writ en exercises by pupils, 


and precise statement. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, « - - Boston, N 


The aim of this book is to tel] some of the most important 


It consists of a synoptical revie 
w of the gene 
drawn out according to biological principles“ full 


Little Flower-People. 


By Gertrupe Etisasety Hate. Illustrated. Cloth. 298 pages. 


40 cents. 


mp: elementary facts of plant-life in such 
imagination and curiosity, and to awaken an observaat interest in 


Plant Organization. 
By R. Hatstep Waxp, M.D., F.R.M.S., Professor of Botany in the 


chnic Institute, Troy, 176 pages, Illus- 
oards. For introduction, 75 cents. 


tal structure and morph«logy of plants, clearly 
The pl y illustrated, and accompanied by a set of blanks 
pian 1s designed to encourage close observation, exact know!- 


©w York, and Chicago. 
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Positive Reticion: Hssays, Fragments, and Hints: 
By Joseph Henry Allen. Boston: Roberts 259 pp. 
7x5 Price, $1.25. 
Dr. Joseph Allen, late lecturer on ecclesiastical bistory at Har- 

vard College, is well known as the able editor of the Unitarian Re- 

view, and the author of a number of valuable and scholarly theolog- 
ical works. His pages are never dall or commonplace, and his 
thoughts are always serious and reverend. For fifty years he has 
taken an active part by voice or pen in nearly every public discus- 
sion or controversy that seemed to touch on religious theory, or 
social ethice, and his arguments for a liberal faith and a rational 
religion are satisfying to the intellect and to the heart. Dr. Allen 


considers that men do not sufficiently regard religion as an element |" 


in their own experience, and a mighty force in the world’s affairs, 

and he pleads for a recognition of those positive qualities which 

_ it a wholesome, inspiring, and invigorating power in the lives 
men. 


CasseLu’s ComPLete Pocket Guipg To Evurors. Re- 
vieed and enlarged. New York: Cassell Pab. Co. Price, 25 ots. 
This Gaide describes as minutely as possible within the limit of a 

handy volume, a continuous tour through Northern, Middle, 

Sontheasterv, and Southern Europe. It plans for atrip of foar 

months, and by following closely the routes described, the travel- 

er may see intelligently the most interesting sections of Europe at a 

minimum of cost and inconvenience. Especial care has been paid 

in this volume to the local railway and steamboat fares, a feature 
which is of great advantage to those without an unlimited letter of 
credit. The Gaide contains besides the usual matter, a dictionary 
of common French, German, and Italian words and phrases, a list 
of the diplomatic and consular sgents, a telegraphic code, a list of 
health resorts, and several such valuable additions for traveler's 
convenience. Cassell’s Guide is just the thing for the satchel of the 
teacher who contemplates a trip to Europe. It is accurate, com- 
. and sufficiently full to supply all needs without calling for the 
tellectual strain necessary to decipher the intricacies of a Bradshaw. 


Boxts Lenskxy. Translated from the German of Ossip 
Schubin by Elise L. Lathrop. Illustrated. New York: Worth- 
ing Company. 310 pp, 74¢x5. 

This is a romantic story of the life of a violin virtuoso, and is in 
the same strong, intense style as ‘‘Astéin’’ by the same author, who is 
®aid tobe a Vienneselady. Lensky is depicted asa man whose nature 
is @ strange combination of gloomy sadness, austere pride, stormy 
and ungoverned temper, and touching kindness. Carlyle’s words 
best deseribe him as “ with all his faults he was a man fiery real 
from the great fire bosom of nature herself.’’ 

The story is as dark and gloomy as its subject, but has yet some- 
thing of the fascination which surro the man and his violic. 
The pictures are extremely good. 


Votume XIII. or AupEn’s CycLopepia oF UNIVER- 
SAL LITERATURE, presenting biographical and critical notices 
and specimens from the writings of eminent authors of all ages and 
all nations, is now issued by the publisher, John B. Alden, New 
York, and is fully up to the high standard in arrangement and 
selection set by the preceding volumes. 


Water Baker AND Company, the largest manafac- 
turers of chocolate in the United States, whose preparations have a 
world-wide reputation, issue a handsome and interesting brochure 
on The Chocolate Plant and Its Products. It contains much curious 
and instructive information relative to the cacao tree as well asa 
full account of the most improved processes of manufacturing its 
different producte. Mrs. Richards of the Massachuse:ts [ustitute of 
Technology contributes valaable suggestions relative to the cooking 
of chocolate and cocoa, and Miss Parloa a number of choice receipts. 


Tae Jotty Farmer is a bright new operetta for 
high schools, amateur clubs, etc, with words and music by N. B. 
Sargent. It is arranged for four male and four female voices, with 


To Any Lustructor - 


If your course of study gives place, much or little, to religion and 
to the Bible, a “compact, thorough,” “sound, scholarly,” hand-book on 
Christian Evidences is important for each of your pupils. 
are, with remarkable unanimity and decision, attributed to the ‘ MANUAL 
OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES” by Professor FisHer of Yale. 

Hundreds of Instructors have already adopted it. 


shall be happy to send you an examination copy 
the net introductory price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
Publishers, Lmporters, and Booksellers, 


minor portions for several children. The music is simple and 
the argument drawn from pleasant incidents of 
ome life in country. i 

warhead ry. Price, paper, 25 cents. Oliver Ditson 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Question of Copyright; compiled by Geo Hav 3 
price. $1 50——Chansons Popwlatres de te edited yo 

w of To-day; translate rman ; 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Sons. priee, 
Rarer Era in Russia; by Charles A. De Arnaud. New York: J. 


Apperception ; by T. @. Rooper; price, 50 cents——Prussian Schools 
through American Fves; by James Ru ‘arsons, Jr. ; 
Syracuse, N. ¥.: 0. W. Bardeen, 


EDUCATIONAL ITEMS FROM ABROAD. 


AvusTRIA.—Vienna has 168 public schools; namely, 125 ele- 
mentary, 39 high schools, and 4 in which both elementary and high 
school classes are taught. Of the 125 elementary schools, 58 are 
for boys, 58 for girls only, and 9 are for both sexes. Of the 39 
high schools, 17 are for boys, 19 for girls, 3 for both sexes. In 
Vienna the elementary schools are called “ Volkeschulen,” the high 
achool Biirgerechulen, ’’ or “ Mittel: chulen.”’ 

School Kitchens —The annual report concerning the school 
kitchens in Vienna daring the winter of 1889-’90 shows that in- 
digent pupils were provided with a good dinner (soup, vegetable», 
and bread). The number thus provided for was 2,869 a day; but 
the real number is much greater. Many pupils come with their 
little brothers and sisters, and the cook is told to help the older 
children, who thus ‘ provide for the family’ more plentifully, 
Often children come to school who are not enrolled avd ask for a 
dinner, which is never refused. In 132 days, 381,577 dioners have 
been served, but if the foregoing is considered, the number is more 
than 400,000. Lately these kitchens cannot supply all the children 
who come; poverty and starvation are spreading in Vienna. 

GERMANY.— Latest statistics concerning German universities :— 


Theology. Lew. Medicine. Philo . Total. 
109 10.4 179 ee 


Prussia, 524 
Bavaria, 93 306 16.8 117 68 4 
Saxony, 10.1 168 172 128 569 
Wiirtenberg, 228 12.9 85 613 
Baden, 17.9 19 2 17.8 190 75 9 
Hesse, 10.9 23.3 22.8 22.0 795 
Mecklenburg, 165 163 23 1 18 5 744 
Thiiringia, 16.1 154 168 18.2 665 
Oldenburg, 15.1 84 176 101 51.2 
Brunswick, 140 165 22 2 14.7 674 
Anhalt, 134 17.6 19.9 196 705 
Hamburg, 53 128 18.1 196 55.8 
Bremen, 12.1 162 806 818 90.7 
Alsace and Lorraine, 5.2 60 8.5 7.4 27.1 
Germany (average), 11.6 143 17.7 13.5 57.1 


The foregoing table shows the ratio of students from the different 
German estates for everv 100.000 inhabitants. In other words, it 
tella that of every 100 000 inhabitantsa, Germany has 57.1 stadents 
in the universities, or 5.71 students of every 1,000 inhabitants, or 
O571 per cent. That of there, 0.116 per cent. study theology. 
0.143 per cent. study Jaw, 0.117 per cent. study medicine, and 0 135 
per cent. study philosophy. The numbers are given for the winter 


743-745 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


semester 1889-00, 


Such qualities 
and Library Economy. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 1, 2: Fairfield County (Conn.) Association; Bridgeport. 

May 8: Eastern Connecticat; Jewett City, Conn. 

May 22: Worcester County, Mass. ; Worcester. 

May 29: Hampden County (Maas.) Association; Springfield. 

May 29: Hampden County, Mass, ; Springfield. 

Jane 5: New England Avsociation of School{Supts.; Boston, 

Jane 22-26: Arkansas State Association; Mt. Nebo. 

Jane 21-26: Kentucky Siate Association ; Henderson. 

Jane 30: Texas State Association; Austin. 

July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Lake Geneva. Wie. 

Jaly 6-9: American Institute of Instruction; Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 7: Southern Teachers’ Association ; Chattanooga. 

July 7-8-9: Maryland State Association ; Ocean City. 

July 14-17: National Educational Association ; Toronto, Canada. 

Aug. 25-27: Southern Illinois Association ; Mt. Vernoa. 

ARKANSAS. 

The legislature adjourned without having done much for the 
school interesta of ihe state. Liberal appropriations were made 
for the state echools. Nothing was done so far as county super- 
vision is concerned. In the line of normal schools, a law was 
passed establishing a normal institute of three months’ daration in 
each congressional district, and an annval appropriation of $2,000 
was made to meet the expenses of instruction. This is a new 
venture for this section of the Union, and will be watched with 
much interest. Such work can never take the place of the normal 
school proper, but proceeding on the principle that a “‘ part loaf ia 
better than no loaf at all,’’ we may congratulate ourselves upon 
this forward movement. The practical working of the law and its 
benefits will largely rest upon the character and efficiency of the 
conductors, and coming as the institutes do, during the scholastic 
sessions of the schools, it is going to be a serious problem to secure 
tbe right kind of material. Again, the remuneration, which I be- 
believe will amount to $100 a month, is too emall to command the 
services of the best men of the state.——No textbook law was 
passed, notwithstanding so much ado was made in the canvas slast 
fall over the question. It was feared for a while that the legislature 
would blunder into adopting the California idea, and had it not 
been for the crippled condition of the state’s finances, some such 
foolish policy might have been adopted. 

The various cities of the state are now preparing for the election 
of directors, and will submit a tax proposition to be voted on also. 
It is unfortunate that there should be any opposition to a tax in 
any place, in the South especially, yet such is the case; but the 
towns that vote down taxes are the exception. The people, as a 
rule, are becoming more and more allied to the public schools, and 
the time will come when to defeat a school tax wiil be to bring 
public reproach and censuré upon auch a place. 

The Interstate Sammer School at Eareka is fully organizd, so 
far as the faculty is concerned, and the attendance promises to be 
very large. As a delightful retreat, where rest and study may be 
combined at very reasonable cost, 1 know of no place superior to it, 
Even the sea-coast resorts afford no more pleasant quarters, and as 
for scenery of every description and variety, it rivals that of Colo- 
rado or the Adirondacks. H.. 


ILLINOIS, 


Some of the young ladies of the present graduating class of the 
Peoria High School have quietly announced their determination to 


resiat the tendercy, not only in this community, but in many others, 
towards extravagance in the matter of graduating dresses. The 
fact that these young women belong to wealthy families will give 
addi ional weight to their influence in the direction of this much 
need-d reform. 

Mr. B. F. Barge, formerly county superintendent for many yeara 


For Program address the Director, 


of Henry County and superintendent of Geneseo city schovls and 


Amherst Summer School. 
Fifteenth Session at Mmherst College, July 7 to Aug. 10, 1891. 


Branches taught: French, German, Italian, Spanish, | Native French, German, and Italian Teachers.— 
Latin, Greek. Anglo Saxon, Early Knglish, Chem 
istry Drawina, Paintino, Wood Carving, Mathe- 
matics, Physical Training, English Literature, 


Oral, or Inductive Method. — Superior advantages. 
— Charming location — Cultivated society. 
Improvement Combined with Recreation. 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


on receipt of 50 cents, 


SONS, E. 


Martha's Vineyard Summer School 


Dr. ©. Wesley Emerxon, Pres. 
most advaneed School of Oratory in America, Dr. Larkin Danton, Head. Master Boston Norma 


School: Pref. Thos. M. Balliet, Supt Public Schoo!s, Springfield. Mass : 
N. BE. Journal of Education; Leuis C. Kl 


hine Hand, author of Practical Methos of Singing” 
or circulars containing all information. M. HOL [, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


seeipt of 50 cents, | EL, E. Holt’s Normal Music School, 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 
The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, will open TUESDAY MORNING, AUGOST 4, 1891, and 


close with graduating exereises and concert, WEDNESDAY 
elt. Director, assisted by the following eminent Instractors and Lecturers: 


VENING, AUGUST 26 
merson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the largest an 


A. E, Winship, Editor 
som, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Jese- 
; Miss Sara Donning. and others send 


Address A, 


Fourteenth Annual Session Begins July 


The Best Location; 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Oldest Summer School, 
The Largest and the Best. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks, 335 Professors. 


EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY: 38 Weeks, Dr. C, W. EMERSON and Faculty. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 
tten: > 37 States and Territories, making this by far the Largest 
wae school in the United States. 
ll information in regard to the cutlines of work in all 
Send for Large Circular i Son advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 
club and combination rates, board, «tc. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 


. EDSON, M School of Methods, 
47 Cudar St., Worcester, Mass. 


Summer School of Languages 
At ASBURY PAEKK, N.J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


Normal Courses for Teachers. 


For circulars address 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. 


West Madison Square, NEW YORK. 


Auditorium, CHICAGO. 


60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, Sctentifie work. 


ALFRED HALL, 
Summer School of English, | taiversity: 


French and German, 
PRUDENCE ISLAND. R. I. French, 


Composition. 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. Elocution, and Physical Culture, 
ae by University Professors. 


In July and August, the following courses of in 
struction will be given in the Summer Schools of the 


Geology (3 courses), 


Chemistry (4 courses), 
Old and Middle English; Methods in English and | anq also thirty lectures concerning the methods of 
instruction in the above pamed courses. 
For circulars, application should be made to 
SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


UNIVERSITY. 


ELOCUTION +» ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Sammer Session of the National Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory will be 
held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y., July 
Reasonable rates 
Siu4s 8. NEFF, Principal, 1414 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


5 te August 14. 
Instructive circular sent on applieation to 


Phystcs (2 courses) 
Physiology and 


Physicai Training, 


morphol of the more typical 


Approve 
Cambridge, Mase. 


wars address 
HIR ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. BE. Rureau of Education, 


8 Bomerses 8t., Boston, 


TEACHERS WANTED. voor. 


® MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, * 


woondD’s HOLL, MASS. 
Teaming A Practical Laboratory Course Prosiotogy, July 8 ts Aug. 26, 1891, 


There will be given the coming season aregular course of practical tnstruction in the anatomy and 


jants and animals, special attention being given to marine forms. 


methods of dissection of microscopic technique and of preservative will be considered. Daily 
lectures wi'l sapplement the Jaboratery work. 
The admirable loca‘ion of the Marine Biolo 
and ecllecting apsaratus, aquaria, microscopes. 
for *tnay and observation that are most exceptional. 
he appual announcement may be bad by addressiog 


Laboratory, together with its steam launch, dredglpg 
‘brary. etc, enables the institution to offer opport culties 


H. 0, BUMPUS, Woov’s Hout, dass. 
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superintendent of Geneseo city schools and promi- 
nent in the educational circles of this state, is 
prominently mentioned for an important educa- 
tional position on the Pacific coast. The board 
seeking his services can make no mistake in his 
selection. 


INDIANA. 


Professor George W. Hoss, a former State su- 
perintendent of Indiana, is now conducting a pri- 
vate school in Wichita, Kansas. 

W. N. Hailmann, superintendent of the LaPorte 
schools, will condact, next summer, a superintend- 
ents’ school of methods and training. 

IOWA. 
_ Superintendent J. J. McCornell has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of pedagogy at the State uni- 
versity. For the past fifteen years Superintendent 
McCornell has been identified with Iowa schools. 

Frank E Plummer of the East DesMoines High 
School has been appointed State manager for the 
National Association. He has appointed as his 
assistants: President W. M. Beardshear, Ames; 
Superintendent C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown ; 
President W. M. Croan, Shenandoah ; and Saper- 
intendent Effie H. Rogers, Oskaloosa. Iowa will 

robably have an unusually large delegation at 
Foronto 

Princi Plammer will resign his position as 
the h of the East DesMoines High School at 
the close of this year in order to devote all his 
time to the work of the lowa League Teachers’ 
Bureau. 

Dr. E. E White, of Cincinnati, Ohio, is to be 
at the head of the list of instructors at the Des 
Moines Summer Normal School, conducted by 
Superintendent C. A. Taylor. 

Superintendent Sabin has received from the 
French authorities the gold medal awarded Iowa 
on her excellent educational exhibit at Paris in 
1889. 


KENTUCKY, 


At the last meeting of the Campbell County 
Teachers’ Association, at Newport, Bellevue sent 
a solid delegation. Over one hundred sat down 
at the dinner which followed the meeting. 

The Glendale schools have secured the services 
of Miss Ida Helen Evarts, of Pavilion, New 
York. mene 

MISSOURI. 

Mrs. Lou R. Essex, of Golden City, has been 
elected School Commissioner of Barton County. 
Her plurality is 27 votes. It is thought the pree- 
ent commissioner, John Beam, will contest the 
election. 

Dent County, Miesouri, has elected a lady com- 
missioner, 

The Carthage School Board have adopted a 
role, suspending any pupil, in the High School, re- 
ceiving ten demerits in four consecutive weeks. 

The enrollment at the Warrensburg State Nor- 
mal at present is 713, and at the Kirkville State 
Normal, 536. 

State Superintendent L. E. Wolfe is to makea 
tour of the State to meet, at various places, the 


Established in 1884. 


superintendents of city schools and county com- 
missioners in order to give the plan for the opera- 
tion of the laws in reference to text-books and 
county institutes. The various publishing houses 


the text-hook commission at first opportanity. 
Lamar will voted on a loan for a new echool 
building, May Ist. 


WISCONSIN, 


Lawrence University, Appleton, receives half 
of the estate of the late William Drow, of Beaver 
Dam, amounting to $65,000. The remaining half 
goes to the Beaver Dam library. 

Professor W. S. Axtell, principal of the Beloit 
High School and superintendent of the public 
schools of the city, will, with the close of present 
term, retire from the work for the city, to become 
assistant principal of the Beloit College Academy. 
He is an alumous of the college, and has had 
charge of the Burlington, as well as the Beloit 
schools. 

Governor Peck, of this State, in his message 
has recommended the repeal of the Bennett Com- 


lsory School Law. 
a0 Sanders, of Cornell University, has 


been secured by the managers of the Wisconsin 
Summer School for Teachers to conduct the in- 
struction in Physics, 

The hall ia the Normal building at Whitewater 
was destroyed by fire April 27. The damage will 

robably amount to about $15,000, amply insured. 
he main portion of the building was not serious- 
ly damaged. 

W. G. Bruce, a member of the Milwaukee board 
of school commissioners, has iseued the first number 
of the School Board Journal, which is to be pub- 
lished monthly, and devoted to the interests of 
school trustees and boards of commissioners. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Guo. E. KNBPPER, Winona. 


Supt. Wilson, of Stillwater, is out in a circular 
to High echool principals and superintendents. 
The circular contains 16 questions. The informa. 
tion asked for is intended to be used “ as an aid to 
a better understanding of fair and jast salaries 
and amount of work to be expected by high 
school teachers.’’ The summary of this informa- 
tion will pr vs a valuable paper. 

Geo. L. Leslie has recently resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Luverne schools. He was quite 
successful in his work daring the past three years, 
and leaves Luverne in the hope of securing a 
wider field, Prof. Leslie is an accomplished 
science teach:r, and will doubtless soon secure a 
potition suited to his chosen work. 

The Rochester Board of Education at a recent 
meeting, chose Prof. E, Adams, of Owatonna, to 
succeed Prof. D. Stewart as city superintendent of 
schools. Prof, Adama was formerly county su- 
perintendent of S:eele county, and during the past 

ear first assistant in the Owatonna High School. 

eis one of Minnesota's rising young men, and 
will doubtless give the city of Rochester an able 
administration as superintendent of schools. 


are already on the alert and will swarm around | priat 


e . So far as we are able to learn, the 
ime ‘Cniversity and Normal schools fared well. 
The Winova Normal receives $10,500 to improve 
buildings and grounds, and $2000 additional appro- 
sation for teachers’ salaries. We are inform 
that the other normal echools got about all they 
asked for. This is as it should be. mm 

For the coming year two vacancies exist in the 
faculty of the Winona Normal in mathematics and 
science. Profs. Cravens and Ross will close their 
work here at the end of this year. 

The changes of teachers in this state promise to 
be more numerous this year than last. There 
seems to be a general unrest among school masters. 
We are glad to note the re-election of Supt. E. 
T. Fitch, of Austin, but sorry that he has vot yet 
decided to remaia. 

The State High Schoo! examinations begin May 
25:h, and continue one week. This is rather hard 
for the schools that continue in session through the 
month of Jane. After final examinations are 
over, it requires a strong teacher to hold the in- 
terest of pupils during the hottest days of the 
year. But it is so nominated in the law. 

J. H. Chapman is the efficient superintendent of 
Olmsted county, and aleo President of the State 
Association of County Superiatendents. Through 


lar to his teachers. Ia this circular he pays Supt. 
Braley, of Winona county, the following deserved 
compliment: ‘' Eleven of the twelve following 

raphs were prepared by Supt. Braley of 
Winona county, in a circular issued to the teachers 
of his county. Supt. Braley has touched upon 
these pointe so forcibly, that we have adopted the 
cirealar so far as it will apply to echool work in 

’ 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


The following is from the Devils Lake News, 
and is a testimonial to the effizsiency of Supt. 
Faucher, attendance at the High school has,in- 
creased beyond the capacity of convenient accommo- 
dation. Under the present management the progress 
of the school has been steady, rapid, and uopre- 
tentious. The question of alarger buildicg must 
soon be solved bythe city. The school attracts 
non-residents from several counties in the State. 
Oar resident children of school age exceed 200. 
During the month of Jane, the State board of 
echool lands will offer forsale about 30,000 acres 
of public school lands at public sale. Abont 9,000 
acres of these lands will be selected from the 
school lands of Grands Forks county. None of 


GAME3! GAMES! 


A Teacher's Luxury! Reviews in Geography 
and History made delightfal by the use of the 
popular games on ‘Countries and Islands,”’ 
Mountains and Lakes,’’ Rivers,”’ ‘‘ Cities”’ 
and the ‘‘ Civil War.”’ Price, 50 cents. 

- ©. R. Grow & Co., Pablishers, 


The legislature of Minnesota adjourned a short 


Positions filled, 2300. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Indiana « Summer « School « of « Methods, 


INDIANA, PENN. 


Opens July 18: . 


« « Continues Three Weeks. 


FPAOCULTY. Departments. 
Z. X. SNYDER. Ph.D., Principal, Miss JANE E. LEONARD, EINDEROARTEN 
History and Literature. PRIMARY, 
Dr. W. H. PAYNE, Miss ANNA KIMBER, GBAMMAR 


Science ef Education, 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. Prof. O. C WICKS. J 
Educational Lectures. Manual Training and Sloyd. 
Dr. E. E. WHITE, To fill: UNGRADED, 
Peycholegy and Morals. Prang Drawing. MANUAL TRAINING 
Hon. HENRY HOUCK, To fill: and SLOYD 
Education. Medel Teachers. PRIMARY SCIENCE 
Prot SAML, C SCHMUCKER. M. 8. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
_ Geography and Science. PEDAGOGICAL. 
{@™ For circular catalogue, address Z. X. SNYDER, Principal, 
eow INDIANA, Pa. 


or SADIE M. GALLAHER, InprIana, Pa. 


Supt. Model School. 


HIGH SCHOOL, 


THE SAuvEUR SUMMER 
Burlington, Vermont. 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. BURRITT, Burlington, Vt. 


ETITES CAUSERIES. New Kdition just out CAU®ERIES AVEC MES ELE i 
on of Frene erbs copy of the pamphlets containing th 
keys to the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer School, Rill tiie ee 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


eow 


COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 


{6th Session: 
7th to August 17th. 


e sent free to applicants by 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
American Literature, AND 
FOR EC Stedman and M. Hutchinson, 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle 
B Open to both Sexes. Address 


PROFESSIONAL. 


C SAMPLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. : 
gig 4 Address the President, or Prof 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART 80HOO 
for the advancement of art 
(ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
he For both sexes. AT WORCESTER 


BE. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 


0. C. Rounps, Pri 
ncipal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, — 


For circulars address Mase. 


Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER. Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal idress 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, M 
S For Ladies only. Por catalogues, address the 
D. B. HaGar. Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W Mass 
S For both 
For Catalogues address 
J. G. GREENOVGR, Principal. 


MONTHLY for our lots, pays an 
$4 Test us. Tacoma Invest. 100% 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR 
Teachers who desire positions or promotion, take 
natice Now is the time to register with the 

NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
HigaM Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Library of American Literature, 


*hou) be in the bands of every American parent, child, teacher aud citizen, Delivere let 
Prices low, vetms easy. “Agents Wanted. Delivered complete; express 
Agents Wanted. CHAS. L. WEBCTER & CO.,3 14th St., NEW YORK 


the Olmsted County Teacher he has issued a ciren- | yy, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


s/TEXT - BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO, 
OMICAGO. 


First Lessons in Latin, Adapted to the 
latest editions of all the leading Latin Gram. 
mars. By ELisHa JONES, M. A. Price, $1.25. 


* Tt has been in constant use in my school for 
several years, and I consider it the best book of the 
kind I have ever seen.” Charles G. Bartlett, Prin. 
Black Halt School, Conn. 


“JT am much gratified with its excellence as an 
instruction book in Latin as well as its typograph- 
ical A, W. Meserve, Prin. of Academy, 
‘onson, Me. 


Exercises in Latin Prose and Com. 
position. With References to the latest 
editions of all the leading Latin Grammars. 
By ELIsHA JONES, M. A. Price, $1.00. 


“We are using ‘Jones’s Latin Prose’ in a “large 
class, and like it thoroughly. I know of no similar 
work so well suited in every way to the needs of 


pupils fitting for college.” H. K, White, Prin. of 


Liacoln Academy, Newcastle, Me. 


Elements of English Composition. 
By Miss Lucy A, CHITTENDEN. 
“T consider Chittenden’s Composition an excellent 


work in every respect.” Alfred Collins, Prin, 
of Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. 


“It seems to me to cumbine clearness and con- 
ciseness with thoroughness, and to possess that 
a of interest which is proof against dryness ” 

. G. Wetherly, Prin. of Union School and Acad. 
emy, Marathon, New York. 


Welsh’s English Literature. 
The best text-book, in its line, for giving the 
pupil a thoroughly comprehensive and valuable 
knowledge of the subject. Library edition, 2 
volumes, 8 vo. $4.00. University edition (the 
two volumes bound in one cover) $3.00. 


“Tt will tend to stimulate mental activity among 
students of Literature, minister to enlarged views, 
and 2 the ‘interest in the study of the whole 
field of English authorship.” New England Journal 
of Education. 


**T have used Welsh’s * Development of English 
Literature and Language’ in classes for three years 
with growing interest and enthusiasm. The style of 
the work is such as to ereate an intense desire for 
the study of the English classics. I know of no 
other book that has done so much in this direction.”’ 
L. 8. Bottenfield, A. M, Prof. of English Liter- 
ature, Drake University. 


Essentials of Geometry. By Prof. A. H. 
WELSH. Price, $1.50. 


“It leads our pupils to think naturally, logicall 
and to think with much originality.” C. Do Raine 
Prin. High School, Mt. Holly, New York. 


“Tt combines all the logical features of the old 
geometry, with the practical methods and dis- 
coveries of the new” W. P. Cope, Prin. High 
School, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Geological Excursions: or the Rudi- 
ments of Geology for Young Learners. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D. _Illus- 
trated, Fifth Edition, $1.25. 


‘1 believs that in the schools where it shall be 
introduced it will give an interest to the study 
hardly ever kindled by the ordinary teacher.” Prof. 
Williams, Cornell University. 


Geological Studies; or Elements of 
Geology for High Schools, Colleges, 
Normal and Other Schools. 

By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL. D. 367 Illus- 
trations, 540 pages. Third Edition, $3.00. 


“An admirable book. I have examined it care- 
fully as I have gone along with my lectures, 
and have commended it to my students as the best 
book for those who wish to be intelligent men.” 
Pret. Stevenson, University of the City of New 


STANDARD GREEK TEXTS. 


Boise-Pattengill’s First Lessons in 
Greek, 

Boise’s Iliad (First three books), 

Boise’s Hiad (First six books), 

Boise’s Greek Syntax, 

Boise’s and Freeman’s Selections, 

D’Ooge’s Demosthenes’ De Corona, 

Jones’s Greek Prose Composition, 

Stevens’s Orations of Lysias, 


Liberal terms for first Introduction. 
SOLD BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


5. C. GRIGGS &60,, Publishers, 


a & & CHICAGO. 
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the lands can be sold for lees than the amonnta of 


which they were appraised by the board of ap-/|f 


raisers, and none of them can be sold at less than 
10 per acre. The lands which will be incladed 
were all appraised upwards of $10 per acre. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prof. D. C. Murphey has been elected a member 
of the faculty in the State Normal School at Slip- 
pery Rock. He takes his position at once. 

The Pottstown School Board has decided to 

erect a new high school building, costing between 
$20,000 and $25,000, and plans for the same are 
being prepared. 
Lancaster City adopted free textbooks in their 
schools in 1887. The cost the first year for sup- 
plies was $10,538.88 for 3,948 pupils, although it 
was explained that owing to the general mistakes 
on the part of the purchasing committee, the cost 
was greater than necessary. The cost for 1888, 
with 4,750 pupils, was $1,448.53; for 1889, with 
4,924 pupils, $2,649.44. These last figures reduce 
the annual cost to 41 cents for each pupil. 

Miss Bell Fleming, of Lock Haven, has been 
elected assistant teacher of gymnastics in the State 
Normal School at Millersville. 

Superintendent Brooks, of Philadelphis, sails for 
Europe on the 19th of May. He will visit echools 
in many of the principal cities of the old world. 

Prof. J. J. Savitz has been re-elected as princi- 
pal of the Slatington schools at an advanced sal- 
ary. Daring the two years he has had charge of 
the — enrollment has increased from 350 
to 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The bill to abolish the district and to adopt the 
town system of schools failed to pass in the legis- 
lature. 

Two laws recently added to the statutes relating 
to schools are as follows: First, ‘‘ Teachers shall 
be examined in the elements of the natural sciences, 
especially as applied to agriculture.’’ Second, 
‘* And it also shall be the duty of all teachers to 
devote not less than ten minutes each week to 
teaching to the children the principles of kindness 
to birds and animals.”’ 

The graduating class of Hebron Academy will 
graduate f-om the new buiiding, to be completed 
the last of June, and will present the new edifice 
with a statue. 

Jennie Barbour of Yarmouth has been elected 
to an assistant’s position in the Falmouth (Mass.) 
High School. 

Street influences upon some boys are having a 
marked effect upon the discipline and interest of 
schools in many towns and villages of this state. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Marie A. Bowers of Nashua has been elected to 
@ position in the Bridgewater (Mass.) pablic 
schools, 

VEBMONT, 

The Bellows Falls schools have outgrown their 
present buildings so much that it is impossible to 
accommodate the little ones. It has been decided, 


SCHOOL VENTILATION. 


One of the most important problems to be solved 
in regard to school buildings, is their proper venti- 
lation. The province of the ventilating engineer 
requires a sound scientifie education, and a practi- 
cal experience, to enable him to devise means that 


will obtain, in a school building, successful results 
Heating and ventilating must, as practical ques- 
tions, be considered together. Expense is a fac- 
tor that must be also recognized. The air must 
be made to circulate, and the results of extended 
experiments and long practical «xperience have 
roven that the ‘‘ Barney Compound Ventilating 
heel’’ is the best air-moving wheel ever used 
for schoolhouse ventilation, and applies several 
principles found in no other ventilating device. 

The Barney Compound Scoop Wheel is today 
prominently and permanently in advance of all de- 
vices for securing a positive circulation of air, and 
can be used wherever some smal! motive power can 
be applied, and in this age of steam, gas, and 
water motors, the school buildings are few where 
the Barney Wheel cannot be introduced and suc- 
cessfully used for positive air-moving, which will 
remove foul and vitiated air, and supply its place 
with new, fresh, pure air, which may be hot or 
cold, moist or dry. The Barney Wheel, if applied 
to schoolhouses, public balls, libraries, etc., means 
the positive removal of from eight to twenty-five 
cubic feet of air, for each individual, per minute, 
and the inlet of an equal amount of fresh pure 
air, which may be heated, cooled, dried, or moist- 
ened, as may be required. See illustrated adver- 
tisement on the second page of the JOURNAL, and 
send for descriptive circulars. 

For full particulars as to the construction of 
these wheele, their cost, which varies from $40 
to $125, according to sze, address the Barney 
Ventilating Fan Company, 70 Pearl street, Boston, 
the managers of which have had twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the air-moving business, and this ex- 
perience enables them to guarantee every wheel to 
perform the service intended, or they will make 


no charge. 


DRUM-BEATS ! DRUM-BEATS! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says “‘ It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Pablishers, 
St, Paul, Minn. 


build new schoolhouse, to contain 
our rooms, and finish off two, the whole to cost 
$12,000, and to be ready for the fall term. An 
additional appropriation of $1,000 was voted for 
sanitary improvements on present buildings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Prang Art Educational Conference held its 
eleventh weekly session in Steinert Hall, Boston, on 
May 2. The speaker of the morning was Prof. 
C. R. Richards, director of the Mechanic Arte De- 
partment at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and his 
subject, the “‘ Relation of Art Education to Man- 
ual Training.” It was a fine presentation of the 
subject by one who knew whereof he spoke. Pro- 
fessor Richards dwelt with special emphasis on the 
fitness . of material to purpose, and the honest 
recognition of the characteristics and the limita- 
tions of material as being the first essentials of 
beauty in the mechanic arts. Mise Stella Skinner, 
supervisor of drawing at Wilkesbarre and Scran- 
ton, Pa., _— of the work in the mining districts 
of Pennsylvania. Master Jones of the Lowell 
School (Boston), Mr. Meleney, superintendent of 
schools in Somerville, Mass., and Mr. Poore, aaper- 
intendent of drawing in Lawrence, Mass., were the 
chief participants in the morning’s discussion. 

The North Bennet street Industrial School has 
just held its annual meeting, and the grand work 
being accomplished is evident to all. The report 
of the treasurer shows a balance in hand of $1,027. 
From the secretary’s report it is learned that man- 
ual training has been given to pupils from the pub- 
lic schools in cooking, modeling, carpentering. 
printing, leather work, Swedish sloyd, etc. In all 
there have been in attendance on day work during 
the year, 1055 pupils from the public schools. The 
number of pupils receiving instractioa in all these 

es in the evening work and normal classes, 
with the addition of dreseamaking and paper work, 
is 219. About 353 pupils have participated in the 
evening recreations provided, such as military 
drill, boys’ and girle’ gymnasium work in the 
girls’ club and the boys’ amusement club. There 
have also been 470 baths given. The only ex- 
pense to the pupils for instruction is in the dress- 
meking and cooking departments, where the nom- 
inal sum of ten cents a lesson is Quite a 
number of boys are receiving instruction in cook- 
ing, and are showing great aptitude for the work. 
Walter A. Robinson of the Dadley School, Bos- 
ton, is to have charge of the department of phys- 
ical culture, and Miss Anna Barrows of this city 
of the cooking school at the Chantauqaa Assembly, 
Fryeburg, Me., July 28 to Ang. 15. 
Abbie M. Bill goes from Waltham to South 
Royalston. 
Mary C. Worden of Somerville has been elected 
to the Norwood schools. Norwood has also en- 


'|gaged Miss V. F. Goodwin of Portland, Ore. 


Laura L. Dunn of Milton goes to Warwick. 
Susan H. Nixon of the Fall River School Com- 
mittee intends to urge the establishment of school 
kitchens in the Fall River public schools. 

Wel! fleet voted, April 27, to unite with Harwich, 
Brewster, Orleans, Truro, and Provincetown in 
employing a district superintendent of schools. 
The spring meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Schoel Superintendents will be held in 
committee rooms, Mason Street, Boston, 

une 5, 

The Munroe Bridge School Board have engaged 
Theresa T. McCarthy and Alice J. Perly of Bos- 
ton to fill vacancies in the echoole. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. J. 8. Cooley of Windsor Locks, who has 
won an enviable reputation in institutes and gum- 
mer schools as a lecturer and as teacher of pen- 
manship, has been elected superintendent of Mil- 
bury, Oxford, and Dadley, Mase. 

L. W. Miller of the Pennsylvania School of In- 
dustrial Art recently lectured before the art class 
of the Norwich Free Academy. 

Miss L. P. Brigden of the Willimantic Normal 
School, class of ’91, has been appointed teacher in 
the public schools of Brookline, Mass 

The fall term of the normal schools at New 
Britain and Willimantic will open Tuesday, Sept.1. 


district schools, Norwich, has recently won the 
highest honors in the modeling competition in the 
department of beauz arts, University of Paris. In 


SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
which has met at various times at Amherst and 
Oswego will focus all its privileges and inflaence 
for the Seventeenth Session at the University of 


Vermont, Barlington, from July 7 to August 17. 
It is needless to say that L. Sauveur, Ph.D., 
LL.D. will be the president. This is the parent, 
the prototype, of all the schools of the same order 
that have since been established. 

Dr. Sauveur first attracted the attention of 
Americans to his method and personality by his 
teaching in Boston. He was ardently admired 
and his methods sharply challenged till he came 
to have a national repute, which led to the publi- 
cation of his methods in book form. 

One of these books has already had a sale of 
31,000 copies. With the publication of his books 
came the opportunity for » successful summer 
school which has at last settled down to a uniform 
success upon the shores of Lake Champlain, where 
the fresh breezes from mountain and lake com- 
bine with the high latitude to make the summer 
climate cool and healthful. Boating, driving and 
roaming are a perpetual physical and social in- 
spiration. Nothing more delightfal by way of 
a summer outing has ever been offered than these 
classic grounds on this charming hillside. 

While French is the branch most emphasized in 


public thought, equal attention is given to Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek and English. 


Mr. Bela L. Pratt, a former pupil of the Central } 
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said Dr. Bradley's wife, 
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hile sitting in our church, last week, 
“ Judge Browne is dozing in a draught— 
He'll be so ill he cannot speak.” 
**Oh! never mind, my dear,” said he, 
“Ill cash the ‘draft’ some time next week.” 


A “slight cold” settling upon 
the lungs of one whose blood is 
tainted with scrofula, nearly always 
results in consumption. 

For removing scrofulous humors 
from the blood, curing scrofulous 
sores and ulcers, and Consumption 
(which is lung-scrofula) in its earli- 
er stages, by removing their under- 
lying cause, and for purifying the 
blood of all humors or poisons, no 
matter of what name or nature, as 
well as for toning up the system 
generally, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery is acknowledged by 
all who know anything of it, to 
stand at the head of all remedies. 

All the year round, you may rely 
upon Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery to purify the blood and 
system. It’s not ike the sarsapa- 
rillas, that are said to be good for 


the blood in March, April and 
May. The “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery ” works equally well at all 
times, and in all cases of blood- 
taints, or humors, no matter what 
their name or nature. 

It’s the cheapest blood - purifier, 
sold through druggists, no matter 
how many doses are offered for a 
dollar, because you only pay for 
the good you get. 

Your money is returned if it 
doesn’t benefit or cure you. 

Can you ask more ? 

“Golden Medical Discovery ” 
contains no alcohol to inebriate, 
and no syrup or sugar to derange 
digestion. 

t’s a concentrated vegetable ex- 
tract; put up in large bottles ; 
pleasant to the taste, and equally 
good for adults or children. 


addition, he was first in the contests in drawing, 
anatomy, architecture, and history. 

Nellie J. Stone of Patnam has been elected to a 
position in the Monson (Mass. ) schoole. 

At the graduating evercises of the Hartford 
High School last week over seventy young men 
and women received diplomas. exercises 
were of a high order. 

Principal Cooley of Windsor Locks, has resigned 


to accept a superintendency in Massachusetts. | 


Connecticut loses a valuable teacher. 

Principal Battey, of East Hampton, resigns at 
the close of the term, to enter upon a college course 
of study. 

The Portland Grammar School is enjoying an 
era of prosperity under the principalship of Pro- 
F of Middletow 

upt. Bb. Ferguson, Dn, was 
—e elected last week, at a salary 

The grammar school pupils of Middletown re- 
cently gave public rhetoricals in the high school 
hall, at which an admission was charged, and over 
$150 realized for a new piano. 


FOR BILIOUS DISORDERS. 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. D. ScHAUD, Muncie, Ind , says: “ Have 
used it in’ bilious disorders and it did all that was 
desired. I think it an invaluable remedy.” 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina New England Academy. a teacher of Mathe- 
matics and Military Tactics. a man of good pres- 
ence, scholarly ability, and strongin discipline *‘If 
25 or 30 years with a helpful wife, all the better.” 
For the right man a a salary will be paid. 

. HIRAM O 


RCUTT. Manager. 
N. E. of Edueation, 


GLEANINGS. 


TO MAY. 


Again thy varied moods incite 
To gibes and praises, 

Oft as thy smiles our eyes delight, 
Thy frown amazes. 

Thy breath awakes to croakings rude 

he bog-carousers, 

Thy checkered skies impel the dude 
To checkered trousers. 

Thy liquid eyes to lawns bestow 
{Fall many a cluster 

Of gems, while base ball diamonds glow 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 


ot|should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 


operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated ae strictly confidential. _ 


— Fruity Puns. ‘I tell you, Olive is the apple 
of my eye.”’ ‘Why don’t you pair with her, 
then?” ‘‘I was going to, bat some one peached 
on me to her father.”’ ‘ What did he say?’’ 
‘* He would’ nt have it; he’s a plamber!’? — New 
York Herald. 


— It is not true that after Diogenes had been out 
all the afternoon looking for an honest man he 
came home in the shades of early evening and 
found that somebody had stolen his tab.— Somer- 
ville Journal. 

TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year, 
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in i dy of the ch d of che! article on “The English Ancestry of Washington,” DON'T WEAR STIFF COR ETS 
THE MAGAZINES. iets May Aloott, popular weiter for| which contains many interesting facts hitherto un- 


— The Century, for May, begins a new volame. 
The long promised papers (two in numbsr) on the 
Court of the Czar Nicholas I. are now begun, the 
fe: m ispiece of the magazine being a portrait of the 
Emperor Nicholas. These papers are by the late 
George Mifflin Dallas. Mr. Dallas describes mi- 
nately the social movement and the luxary of the 
court. These p»pers furnish a remarkable con- 
trast to those by 
campaign is properly opened by Fran . Stock- 
ton’s “ The Squirrel Ion.’’ The Inn itself is ad- 
mirably shown in a picture by Mr. Frost, the 
illustrator. Hon E G. Waite describes ‘‘ Pioneer 
Mining Life in California in 49 and ’60, Amelia 
Gere Ma-on's articles on’ the “ Salons of the Em- 
pire and Restoration ’’ ace concluded in the present 
number, with a paper on some of the most promi- 
nent women of France, inclading Madame de 
Genlis, Madame de Rémusat, Madame Kécamier, 
and Madame Swetchine, whose pictures with otbers 
are given. The first article in the number is a pa- 
per by C. F. Holder, entitled ‘*Game-Fishes of 
the Florida Reef,’’ strikingly illustrated after 
sketches by the author. Ex-Minister John Bige- 
low gives a chapter of secret history which he calla 
** The Confederate Diplomatists and their Shirt of 
Nessus.’’ Mr. Bigelow severely criticizes the gov- 
ernment of J¢fferson Davis. Mr. Frazer prefaces 
with a few words a novel feature of magazine illus- 
tration, namely, a little picture-gallery taken 
from a recent ‘* Exhibition of Artists’ Scraps and 
Sketches.”’ The artists represented are among 
the best known and cleverest in New York. Ocher 


rs are ** Visible Sound,’’ by the English , D 
| The Republic of Uraguay. This paper is amply 


singer, Mrs. Margaret Watts Hughes. The Jiter- 
ary paper is by Miss Josephine Lazarus, and is an 


children. Portraits are given of Miss Alcott and 
her father. The poetry of the number is by O. C. 
Auringer, Robert Underwood Johnson, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Jobn H. Bonner, Francis Louis 
Boshnell, Mary Ange De Vere, Grace Denio Litch- 
field, and others, in‘ Topics of the Time,’’ are 
discussed the accomplishment of Iaternational 
Copyright, the new law being analyzsd and ex- 
plained; ‘‘ Lobby Evils and Remedies’’; ‘‘ Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections ”’ ; 
and “An American Cheap Money Experiment.” 
In “ Open Letters ’’ Mr. James Lane Allen replies 
to certain criticioms, and there are brief papers on 
“The Negro in Nashville,” Homeopathy, and 
Vivisection. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 
cents. New York: The Century Co. 


—Harper's Magazine, for May, opens with the 
first of a series of attractive papers on ‘‘ The War- 
wickshire Avon,’’ by A. T. Qailler Couch, su- 


perbly illustrated by Alfred Parsons. F. W. 
Farrar, Archdeacon of Westminster, contributes 
an appreciative sketch of the origin and work of 
**The Salvation Army. ‘‘ Roman London” is 
written by Eagene Lawrence, and illustrated by 
H. D Nichols, describing the Roman remains re- 
cently discovered beneath the London pavements. 
Colonel T. A. Dodge writes the first of a series of 
entertaining articles about ‘‘ Some American Rid- 
ers,’’ bis paper being beautifully illustrated from 
paintings by Frederic Remington. Bishop J. M. 
Walden contributes an account of ‘‘ The Argentine 
People aud their Religious and Educational [usti- 
tations.”” Theodore Child gives a very complete 


description of the climate, people and resources of 


illastrated. Moncure D. Conway contributes an 


ublished, and is acoompanied by numerous illus- 
Golless and fac-similes of-entries in old parish 
registers. Other articles is this number of the 
magazine include a causerie, by Walter Besant, 
“ Over Johnson's Grave,’’ short stories by A. B. 
Ward and Caroline Karle White, the continuation 
of the serials by Charles Egbert Craddock, and 
Thomas Hardy, and poems by W. D. Howells and 
Robert Burns Wilson. ‘ The Joys of Hospital- 
ity” is a foll-page illustration, drawn by George 
Da Maunrier. William Curtis, in the 
Kditor’s Easy Chair, recalls a number of interest- 
iog facts concerning old New York, makes some 
pertinent remarks about spurious Americanism, 
and closes with a brief and appreciative review ot 
the life and services|of General Sherman. i 
Dean Howells, in the Editor’s Study, inquires into 
the ‘' Possibility of an Exhibition of Poetry,’ ! and 
reviews several late volumes of verse by American 
authors. Charles Dadley Warner opens the Edi- 
ter’s Drawer with an entertaining essay on the 
modern conquest of Egypt,—by fashion, —and the 
department is, as usual, rich in joke and merry 
aneedote. Monthly record of Current Events is 
brought down to March 12 __ Price, $4.00 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents. New York: & 
Brothers. 

— Scribner's Mogazine, for May, contains two 
notable illustrated serials: the firat of the ‘‘ Great 
Streets of the World,” and the second of the 
‘*Ocean Steamships.”’ A. B. Frost contributes 
eighteen drawings for the Broadway, New York, 
article, by Richard Hardivg Davis. The Twenty- 


third Street Crossing, drawn by Mr. Frost, is the 
frontispiece. The steamsbip article is by J. D. J 


CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset | Waists 


FERRIS’ 


LEADING 


FERRIS BROS., 


ing narrative of a typical voyage from Liverpool 
to New York. the other instructive and 
valuable articles in this number is one by Alexar- 
der Cargill, on ‘‘Shakespeare as an Actor,’’ 
with many actions of old prints, portraits, 
etc,, from the collection of Henry Irving, Eeq., by 
permission, and from other sources. pumber 


Kelley, Lieut. U.S. Navy. It is a very interest- 


is well represented in the department of fiction. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title, Author. Publisher. Pries 

The Question of Copyright - Putoam G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York $1 50 

rentanu’s Relation o r to the 
Apperception - - - : - ~ f Rvoper Cc. W. Bardeen & Co, Syracuse, NY 50 
Prussian Schools Through American Eyes - - Parsons 1 00 
The History of Sicily - - . - : Freeman Macmillan & Co, N. Y. 30 00 
A Queer Family - - - - - Merriman Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
The Professor's Letters . - - Parsons Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
One of Our Conquerors - - Meredith 1 50 
Notes on English Literature - ° - - Emery Ginn & Co, Boston 115 
Complete Lexicon of the Latinity of Caesar's 

mplete Lexicon of the nity of Caesar's 

Gallic War - - - - - Sihler 1 60 
Electricity - - Caillard D. Appleton & Co, N. Y. 1 25 
Stories of Old New Spain - Janvier 1 00 
Marie Louise, the Island of E'ba and Hundred 

Days - - - Saint-Amand Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 1 25 
and Morocco - - - Finck sed 125 
Gallegher and Otber Stories - Davis o 
The American Citizen - - Dole D. 0. Heath & Co, Boston 

is to be brought out has one scene that shows “‘ 4: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MODERN SPECULATION. 


The writer paid a dollar 
To a local institution 
For a little yellow ticket 
In a present distribution. 
A handsome parlor organ 
Was his fond prospeciive mutton ; 
Every ticket drew a present 
And he drew—a collar button. 


ImPORTART.—When visiting New York City 
Save Baggage Express and © Hire, and stop 
Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depo! 
600 Rooms at $1.00 and 
. European plan. Elevators and 
M>dern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. 
wages , and elevated railroads 


— The girl who is acknowledged to be the 
flower of the family is seldom called upon to per- 
form any experiments with the four of the family. 
—Somerville Journal. 


—‘* You say, madam, that you have been in 
jared by labor strikes * What line of business are 
youin?’’ ‘*I married a striker,” 


— I feel it my duty to say a few words in regard 
to Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do so entirely with- 
out solicitation, I have used it more or less half a 

ear, and have found it to be most admirable. | 
ve suffered from catarrh of the worst kind ever 
since I was a little boy, and I never hoped for care, 
but Cream Balm seems to do even that. Many of 


my acquaintances have used it with excellent re-! tog 


sults. — Oscar Ostrum, 45 Warren Ave., C 0, 
lilinois. 
— Borrowit, in Chinese laundry. ‘' Why do 
= say Fliday, John, when you mean Friday ?”’ 
hiuaman; “ [slay Fliday ’canse [ mean Fliday; 
not like Melican man, who slay Fliday and come 
to pay me the week afceh next,’ 


Mrs. Winsiow’s has 
used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
eares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhaa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ower? pert Be 7“ and ask 
re. ow’s i -five 
ing Syrup. Twenty 
— Washington Star: The captain of s boats 
Crew usually gives oaral orders. 


Philadelphia Ledger: A new stage work that 


foundry in full blast.’’ 
should be all right. 


THERE is quite a considerable interest displayed 
lately in the matter of the National colors floating 
over our public schools, and it is well that it is so, 
for they have assuredly an unconacious influence on 
the youth of our land, in favor of patrictism and 
the love of all American Institutions. Racogniz- 
ing this fact, G. W. Simmons & Co., of Oak Hall, 
Boston, are advertising in the columns of this 
we to sell United States Government Banting 

lags at the lowest prices, and they notify people 
to send for their catalogue. 1 


—Aroused by thee the brook renews 
Its truant measures, 
And emulous, the school-boys muse 
Of truant pleasures, 


— “You can lead a horse to water, bat you 
can’t make him drink.’’ A stationer can show a 
pen to a customer, but if it is not Esterbrook’s you 
can’t make him like it. 


— Her father, —‘‘And you could support my 
daughter, sir?’’ Her lover.—‘' I have two strong 
arms.’ ‘‘ Bat can they support her?’ ‘‘They 
often have, sir.’’ 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumptfon, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and using. Sent Dy mall by addressing, with 

, W. A. Novus, 820 


Busy W otk. 


By Miss KATE CHAPIN, Mrtrorp, Mass. 
Price, 40 cts. 


For copies address the Author. 


TESTIMONTALS. 

“T can see that it will prove a b 
little folks" — Mrs. Sarah B. Coo 
Gate Kindergarten Assoc. 

“T think you bave invented a very useful d 
for keeping the little ones pleasantly ana sremeee 
employed "— D. B Hagar, Prin. State Nor. School 
Salem, Mass. 


*‘T like the plan very much. The picture objects 
are next door to the real objects. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 ct 


Take 
A 


The casting of the play| «¢ You press the button, 


we do the rest.” 


(OR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


Kodak 
With you. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


ACME 


LITTLE MONEY! 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY Ano PAPER Co. 
09 Duane St, New York. 


: FO 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARD 


tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circu 
R. B. HOUGH, Y. 


CHOOL OFFICERS 


CAN SECURE THE 


“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
THROUGH THE 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. ST., BOSTON. 
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— 


Catarrh 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it 


of a certain cure before it¢_i« toe late, This you can eas 


to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New Vork, ho will send v 


for preparing thy best aud surest remedy ever disco . 
Over one million cases of this dreadtul. dieguating, 


Cured. 


is yous duty to {ourself and family to obtain the means 
v do by selding a elf addresacd stamped envelope 

ou FREE, by return yn of the original recipe 
n all ite various stages. 

n cured permanently 


during the last five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE recipe Its timely use ma 


save you 
cure. Ceow) 


the death toils of Consumption. DO NUT DELAY longe . if vou deat 
Address “Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Strect, Now Yack. 


In addition’ to the conclusion of the serial, ‘\Jerry,”’ . 
and the first of a two part , ‘Ap Alabama 
Conrtship,”’ by F. J. Stimson (‘ J. S. of Dale’’), 
the author of ‘'Guerndale,’’ and “ First Har- 
vests,” there are two complete short sto-ies, — 
‘*A Fragment of a Play,”’ by Mary Tappan Wrigh', 
who wrote that weird tale, *‘ A Truce;’’ and ‘A 
Toledo Blade,”’ by T. R. Sallivan, author of ‘‘The 
Lost Rembrandt,’ and other sketches. There 
ia also a short illustrated article by E. H. House, 
on the *‘ Japanese Temples of tre Isle.’ The 
summer number of this popular magazine promises 
to be of uvusaal interest. Price. $3.00 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

— The Atlantic Monthly, for May, contains the 
conclading portion of the forcible story, ‘‘Brazan 
Android,’”’ by the late Douglas O Connor. The 
story is one of marked power. A portion of a 
hitherto uppubliehed journal of Richard H. Dana, 


describes a voyage on the Grand Canal of 
China Mr. Dana's description of Sa-Chan is im 

meneely interesting. and it is curious to compare it 
with Me. Lowell’s Japanese papers; but the most 
valuable thing in Mr. Dana’s notes is the descrip- 
tion of a Chinese gentleman, named Un. The 
pictare of the exquisite courtesy ard politeness of 
this individual is one of the most charmiog things 
in the magazine. ‘* Modern Teaching of Arithme- 
tic,’’ by Emmon Henry Safford, will specia!ly in- 
terest educators. The other articles are ‘‘A Native 
of Winby,”’ by Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘* Capture of 
Louisbourg by the New England Militia (III); by 
Francis Parkman: ** The Ethics of House-Keep- 
gin,’? by A. Merwin; ‘‘ The Last Bowstrings,”’ 
by Edward Lucas White; ‘‘ Jeremy Belknap,’’ by 
George Edward Ellis; ‘‘ The House of Martha’”’ 
(XXIX -XXXILI), by Frank R. Stockton ; 
The Ideal,’ by Florence E. Coates; ‘' G ethe’s 
Key to Fanst.”” Second Paper: The Tragedy of 
the First Part, by William P. Andrews; ‘* Mrs 

Kemble’s Letters,’”’ The System of Political 
Science and Constitutional Law,’’ “Gildersleeve’s 
Essays and Stodies’’ The usnal reviews and the 
Contributors’ Club, which is divided among six 
writers, conclade a number remarkably well com- 
posed. Price $400 a year; single numbers, 35 
cents. Buston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The Forum, for May, contains articles on 
topics of the highest interest to every American 
citizen, and by men eminent as specialists in regard 
to the subject of which they treat, The Forum 
has come to be the exponent of the great princi- 
ples of American questions, discussed with refer. 
ence to their application to practical affairs. Ex- 
Secretary T. F. Bayard explains his ideas of 
‘* State Rightsand Foreign Relations’’ ; Sir Roder- 
ick W. Cameron describes ‘‘ The Commonwealth 
of Australia’’; Pres. Francis A. Walker treats of 
“The United States Ceneus’’; Congressman 
Roger A Mills discnsses *‘ Reciprocity — Why 
Southward Only’’; Emilio Castelar has for his 
able article the topic ‘‘Spain a Democratic Na- 
tion;’’ Senator W. P. Frye, of Maine, treats of 
Southwestern Commerce and Gulf Harbors”; 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Memorie explains the ‘‘ Changes 
in Orthodoxy in Evgland’’; Prof. Lester F. Ward 
considera ‘** The Transmission of Culture’’; Prof. 
William Crooke has a very instructive paper on 
“* Chemistry To-day and Its Problems”’; Alphonse 
Bertillon explains ‘‘The Bertillon System of 
Identification’; Prof. Thomas Davidson consid- 
ers Servility in Liveratore,’”’ aud Edward 
Atkinson discusses Free Silver Coinage—Why 
Not’’? Pric#. $5 00 a year; single numbers, 50 
cents. New York: 253 Fifth Ave. The Forum 
Publishiog Company. 


— The April number of Le Francaise contsine 
very brightly written “ causerie,’’ a number of 
novelettes and sketches, all in French, treaties 
on difficulties in French Grammar and pronunci- 
ation, besides an innovation that will be highly ap- 


preciated by all etudents of French. It is the 
publishiag, as a supplement, of a course in French 
conversation which may be pursued even by begin- 
ners, and, if necessary, without ateacher. By the 
introduction of a good deal of object teaching a 
direct association between the foreign expressions 
and the ideas is established, this being certainly 
of utmost importance in speaking a language. The 
representations of the Freoch sounds by their ¢quiv- 
alents in English are most satisfactory, the leaving 
off the n and m in the paral sound is a great idea, 
and will do mach to break up the ‘‘angs’’ and 

‘ongs,’’ which are so very disagreeable to the 
French ear. A good idea is also that the editors 
will correct all exercises sent from their eubscrib- 
ers, and answer all questions, thus giving a year’s 
course in French, free of charge, at the Berlitz 
School of Language. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly, May; ¥ m: 
Forum fer May; $5. 
York: Forum Pub Co! 
The Eclectic Magazin. for May; terms, $500 a 
0 merican Review. for ; terms, $5 00) 
a year. aNow York: 3 Bast 14th st. 
or, ; term year. 
Boston: P.O. Box 1906 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E Steiger & Co, M D. Berlitz & 
Co, New Yo:k ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foren and Anctent Languages at lowest pri. 
ces. ogues on ree 

CABL SCHOENHOFR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof CHas P 12mo, cloth, $1 00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famiile. By HecTOR Maat. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. Pav. 

BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1 25 

R. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
French or English| 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 
ext-book published NEW YORK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern Frencb 
comedies, novels, exercises on the aifficulties of 
French grammar avd pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspoudence, of the Berlitz 
Schools, $200 per year Published by 
BERLI'tZ & CO, W. Madison Square, N.Y. Crry. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


Time Table of the Heavens. 


Children “ tell the stars” with Royal Hill's beauti 
ful work, The Stars and (Constellations, which 
describes and maps out all seeu 4 naked eye, apd 
supplies perpetual time table whereby all may iden 
tify the stars, e'c . at any time 

autifully bound. Many illustrations. Large 
square book. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y¥. 


An 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


th FIFTY letters of application were waiting for us when we met to choose a principal,” sald the President of the 
st Johnaville board to us three or four years ago. “‘ We loot ed at the pile and then at one anotner and 
ally we decided to burn them nnread and that I should go to your cffice and pick out a teacher from your list.” 
e@ did so, and he got a man who sulted so well thet wuen he was promoted to a higher place we furnished his 
substitute a' St Johneville Afterall whatcan you teilof a man froma letter ortwo? Four princi: ala of large 
New York echools have been sentenced to State LETT R forgery a: d one for attempt at wife murder. 
Prison within the past eight years. three for E $ All these men could erite letters of appli- 
cetion and furnish flattering testimonials. Boat no such mau could be secured asa teacher through this Agency, 
for we go behind letters aud tes ima tals to evidence that the candidate cannot control, and that will show his 
real record. For eight yeare it has been our business to find out about teachers: their d points and their weak 
po'n's, from their friends and from'their enemies. All this we keep constantly balancing up and we BU RN 
ean give a judement of any prominent teacher that no school-board can rival by a week's * loukivg . 


a” 


into his recor 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
| h C 0 > A cine 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
Cachers LO-Uperative ASSOCIAatiON cuicaco. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
@7 Superivtendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to $3000 
VACATIONS 94 High Sehoo! positions mene of them ladies) ; salaries, $400 to $1000. 
FOR 78 College positions; salaries, $500 to $2890. 
322 itions in Academies, Seminaries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1800 
48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 12 for German and French, 30 for 
September. Special Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Permanship, &c Salaries, $400 to $1800. 
Over 300 for grade teachers, at salaries of $30 to $85 per month, 
40 for Directors of Music in Colleges: salaries, $500 to $1500. 
Our vacancies are direct from employers,—not hearsay. For many of them we have no suitab 
candidates to recommend Send for Manual 
ddress: C. J. ALBERT, MANAGKR, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 
9 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 

Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 

Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 
The F'isk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT VU. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S&ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FUR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,/6 Clinton Place,|LG? Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Il. Chattapooga,Tenn.! Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
HE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H pa f ‘ood t h ith od rd 
Form No. 0. with fall particulars, for tworeent stamp.” | 908 Broadwey, Albany, N.Y. 
W.A. CHOATE & co., Props. | Registration Free. | HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mar. 
GENHRATL. 

Special wants: Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady. $250 to $300. and board; Elocution; Elocution, Ste.ography, Typewriting. and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over. with board; Art, German, French; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocuti m, Rheturic, History, ma'e $1000; Prof of Latin, $2000, ete, ete. General wants: It 
ts probable that by the time this reaches the reader. we shall have vearly £000 vACaNCiks on our books. 
The rush ts far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau. 205 N iTH St (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 
= 
The Northwest Educational Bureau. 

Endorsed by State, County. and Citv Superintendents. Positions in West Northwest, and South,—for 

men, $£00 to $2500; women, $700 to $1650 Hundreds of teachers wanted for our Spring demand. 


Send stamp for blanks. Register before the rush. 
Leow] Dr. GEO. L. McCU TN, Treas.. BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


‘Cooperative. School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Offers special inducements to teachers to re 


gister. | Address: 
Registration blank sent on application. CHICKERING & CO. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broseway, 
Andersen’s Misteries and Hist] Readers. 
PFhomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra. 
Geetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s in English. 
Kellegg’s Khetoric, and Literature, 
ry lelegy and Hygiene. 

- D. Agt. H. 1. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 65 Somerset at. Boston. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
*. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at x 
glance, avery helpful book ” 

Introduction price, 50 cts 
Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14th St.. N.Y. 
PHOMPSON. BROWN & Co , 23 Hawiey St; Boston 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

. Standar - Cou ental ano 
2. Union Arith. Coarse, Combining } "Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Norma) Algebra. 
Brooke’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Kev to the Above. 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
« and the British People Beau 
itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1 25. 
“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con_ 
ceive of, with its of uniformly easy length; 
its paper and type of the very be+t,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


Room 38, 
8 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


New England Bureau of Educatio 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 
of labor. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEWYORK TEACHEES CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1866. 
3 East 14th Street. N. WV. 


Teachers’ Agency American School Bureau. 


OF RELIABLE 
Equipped to serve school officers promptly 
and efficiently Kuows the whereabouts of 
the best teachers for anv given vacancy Regis- 
tration WECMOUY FEE gives us a large and 
most select supply. and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
P.V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 
2 W. 14th Street, New York, 


American and Foreign Teachers, Spetecoese, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


RIAM COYRIERE. 
150 Firrn AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WaBasH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


European [RAVEL. 


Wan TED, by two accomplished New England 
lady teachers, a party of six young ladies to 
accompany them. next Summer, in a tour through 
England, Scotiand, France, Germany, and Switz -r- 
land, — spending ten weeks in trese countries, for 
pleasure and education in history, li'erature, and art. 
One of these teachers has traveled extensively in 
Eurepe and both are entirely trustworthy and emt- 
pently qualified to conduct such a partv. The — 
for the trip will not be made for profits at all, but 
tull patti at once to 
or fu ‘ticulars app 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bt., 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agencv 
Tutors, aid 
Professors, Principals, Ass 


The New American Teachers Agency 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for informa'ion 
(with stamp) to C. B. R GGLES & Co., 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. 


FACH ARE INTRODUCED 


TO SCHOOLS 


= > OFF 
Jo DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 
HAROLD ©. COOK. Manager. tage. 


UNION, TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
needs. wide, an of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 
dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ 
28 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers Bureau, 


100 BrsLe HovseE, 


4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 
Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
address 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop'’r, - - Ne. 59 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


t 
ROOT 
Tit DRINK. 
) Package makes 5 gallons, 
( & Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
Picture Book and cards 
©, E. HIRES & CO., 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
a mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
| 
— 
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EDUCATION. 


(Price, 72% cents per dozen,) 


i the higher numbers of the Tracing Course, and 
Copy Books, has just been added to 


THE NEW MUSIC PALACE 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade 
present central establishment ot 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 

front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many have’ 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and 
sale of the largest stock of Music on the continent 
and of every known d, Orchesiral, or other 
Instrument. 


lower numbers of the Short Course 


The Store, from its situation, is accessible to aj 


APPLETON’S STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


The object of systematically graded movement exercises is the 
development of those muscles that are brought into play in the 
process of writing, and the imparting to pupils of that free, easy 
movement so essential to fluent writing. The Movement Book is 
intended to be used in conjunction with the regular copy-book—the 
former developing the power of doing, the latter giving a practical 
application of this power. This new Movement Book is uniform in 
size with the Short Course books of the Appleton Standard System. 
The exercises are carefully but rapidly and progressively graded— 
the copies beautifully engraved, and printed in the best manner on 


the finest paper. 


Short Course. 


New Tracing Course. 


Primary Movement Book. 
Grammar Course. 

and Exercise Books, A to C. 
Business Course. 
Business Course. 
Copy-Book Covers (large size) ‘ 
Copy-Book Covers (small size) ; 


music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, 

IT CONSISTS OF universal system of advertising, mailing of Mate alt’ 
catalogues, extensive correspondence, and 

Nos. 1 to 4. Per doz., 72 cts.| Siting and expressing of goods ordered, practically 


«¢ | stands at the door of every village home, and 
Nos. 1 to 7. ‘ : " 72 neigbbor to all the scattered farm-houses of 7° 
72 | whole country. 


Correspond freely for Lists, Information, 


Nos, I, 2, 3) 4 44, 5» 6, 
or Musical Advice. 


. Per doz., 96 “ 


Nos.rand2, $1.20 | vor children. Motion Songs $2 28 doz 1 Bord. 
No. 3. - 96 man. Golden Boat (50 cts.) Miss Chant. 
15 “ Social Singing. Goftege Genes, [50 cts.] 90 songs, 
“ 12 “ |Song Collections, Song Classics, Vol I [$1 }50 songs. 


Choice Sacred Solos ($1.] 34 songs. 


The American Book Company's List also includes other Copy-b 
characteristic and distinguishing features 


Books; Barnes’s National System; Eclectic Copy Books ; 


is cordially invited. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


ooks of equal merit, each series having its own 


Among them are the Spencerian System of Penmanship ; Harper's Copy 
Payson, Dunton, & Scribner's, and Spencer's Copy Books. 


Specimen Copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to the introduction of these books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Piano Collections. Popular Piano Collection [¢1. 
27 pieces. Popular Dance bt 
lection | $1.] 66 pieces. 

Mailed post-paid on receipt of above pr'ces. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


HER. PALMER'S 


new book THE CHORUS KING is designed 
for Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec. 
tions from_the works of VERDI, MENDEIssonn, 


CHICAGO 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE, Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
COURSE IN READING, every branch of School and College work. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, 

COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Illustrated%Catalog free to any address. Corre- 
Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Rhetoric. 


spondence with teachers and educators +s solicsted. 
Mac Coun’s Historical Publications. BOSTON: 6 Hancock Avenue. 
Young Folks’ Library, 


NEW YORK: 740 & 742 Brendway. 
Stowell’s A Healthy Body; eto,, eto. 


CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 
Of Interest to All who are Interested in Manual Training. 


HAND CRAFT. 


By Prin. JOHN D. SUTCLIFFE. 


A text-book embodying a system of pure rn as cultivated in Sweden, and generally 
mechanical art without the aid of machinery, L0J adopted by all Scandinavian people to 
being an English exposition of 


their great advantage. 
In strong linen binding, fully Ulustrated, ONE DOLLAR. 


First Steps in Electricity. | The School Hymnary. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. By JoskpH A. GRAVES, PH.D. 


A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and 

A new edition, revised and enlarged. Just pub. for 2 private pubite schools. 

e uction price, 40 cents. Returnable specimen copies 
Cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. sent free to teachers and school officers. , 


tay” For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


FARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Presmpent. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Phil hy of E % 
practical work in every department. Dearees 
Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 13. Address for Illustrated C:talogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, “ Boston. 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Lina, or] Cras J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Swed 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘Applied SSetomy ond 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Physiology Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional and Medical Gymnastics. 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific] Emma L. Cau, M.D.. Attendin Physician New 
principles and by safe and effective methods. England Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 

The system is authorized and approved by the| and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
Boston , Hygiene, and Pathology. 

aining to gymnastics. 


hool Committee. 


Special lectures on subjects 
For information address Miss HoMANS, at the School. 


Gounop, Braums, Rossini, Barnay, 
Bisuop, Parry, FARMER, Root, Cook, 
ETc.. to which have been added **Whe Flight 
of the Holy Family” by Bruch; **The 


J 
The Harpur Euclid. 

By E. M. LANGLKY, Senior Mathematical Master, 
the Modern School, Bedford; and W. 8 PHILLIPS, 
M.A , Senior Mathematical Master at Bedford Gram- 
mar School. Crown 8vo. 

Books I.-1V.—12mo, 334 pages: $1.10. Or separate: 
Books 1, and [II—12mo, 162 paves; 60 cts. Book I.—12mo, 
128 pager; 30 cts. Book II —12mo, 42 pages; 30 cents, 
Kooks ITI. and IV —12mo, 163 pages; 60 cts. oks V., 
VI .and XI.—1-21; 12mo, 189 pages; 60 cts. Complete. 
Books I-VI.and XI.—1-21. 524 pages; $1.5v. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 15 E. 16th St., New York 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Feast of Adonis” by Jensen ; **The Mil- 
ler’s Wooing” by 
Dream”? by Costa. 


Price, 75 cts. postpaid, 


anning, and ** The 


“New Course in Voice Culture and 
Singing, forthe Female Voice,” is. 
graded course adapted to guide the young voice, cor- 
rect the faults of mature singers and develop all 


raining and Private Instruction. 


Paper $1.50. Limp Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Musle Co., The John Church Co, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 1g E, 16th St., New York. 


an 4 
/: Photographs from Egypt 
rt QE and Greece, for Colleges and 
Schools, a specialty. Send 10 
cents in for catalogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
=. & New Bedford, Mass. 


if \ voices systematically. It is thoroughly practical, hav- 
N “d \ Architecture ing been tested for years before being offered to the 
‘ e t d Art. — Equally adapted to the uses of class Vocal 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of 
Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with lessons regarding plant 
life, with special reference to the needs of primary classes and kindergartners. The de- 
signs were drawn by Miss AMELIA WATSON, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

The cards aim to provide industrial work which shall not only serve as a means of 
training the eye and hand, but also express in an interesting form the knowledge which 
the child gains in his study of plants. 

The designs have grown out of the demands of the schoolroom itself. The little hands 
that become so weary with holding the pencil, and the eyes that are tired with the gray and 
white of slate and pencil work, need rest in variety of occupation. 

_ Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card 
being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the scheme given above. 
They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. No.1 box has in it fifty of the same 
kind, and No. 2 box each one of the fifty p Bevnines We will also sell smaller assortments 
selected by the numbers to order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 


‘ Fang of either box, 50 cents ; postage § cents. Cards by the dozen, 12 cents , postage 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


| 


= 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, and Skins. 
Casts of Fossils, Mounted 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | a 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N - | Anatomical — 
Y. 


Invertebrates. 
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